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NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to the 
Epitor of THe Bookman, 27, PATERNOSTER Row, E.C, 
at latest by the-20th of each month—if possible earlier 


No communications will be rturned whither stamps are enclosed 
for that Purpose or not, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


All new books sent for review will receive notice, long or short, in the 
; succeeding number. Thus all books received before the 15TH of 
subsequently and up to the 151TH May, in the JUNE number. 


THE BOOKMAN DIRECTORY. 


The ‘Bookman Directory’ of Booksellers, Publishers, 
and Authors, is now in the press, and will be ready about 
the beginning of May. It contains a very complete and 
exact list of booksellers in Great Britain and Ireland, with 
their specialities, made expressly for the volume. The list 
of London booksellers will, it is believed, be found particu- 
larly useful. Short histories are given of the leading 
publishing houses. A list of living authors closes the 
volume. The private addresses are given, in most in- 
stances, by permission. 

Further particulars will appear in the May number. 


NEWS NOTES. 


Mr. William Watson has returned from Switzerland, and 
has joined his mother at Southend. All his admirers 
will be glad to hear that Mr. Watson has completely 
recovered, and that so long as he keeps from overwork or 
undue excitement there is, we are assured, no danger of a 
return of his malady. He will not, however, do any serious 
work for some time to come, and if his mother is sufficiently 
strong to accompany him, will probably travel in the early 
summer. His ‘Eloping Angels,’ which will be pub- 
lished shortly by Messrs. Mathews and Lane, was written 
Shortly before his famous Tennyson poem, and is so 
entirely different from anything else he has done that it 
will come as a surprise even to those who are well 
acquainted with his work. 


Readers on both sides of the Atlantic will be interested 
to hear that the veteran Dr. Oliver Holmes is now engaged 
in writing his autobiography. As Dr. Holmes is the last of 
a famous literary generation, this volume will have a peculiar 
interest, as it will contain reminiscences of Longfellow, 
Hawthorne, Lowell, Emerson, Bryant, Whittier, Thoreau, 
and many other literary celebrities. 


Mr. Quiller-Couch is making good progress with his 
novel. He is still working at Fowey, in Cornwall, and the 
story will be Cornish. One of the most picturesque inci- 


dents in Mr. Quiller-Couch’s uncollected short stories begins 
the book. 


Professor Henry Drummond sailed on the 22nd March 
for New York to deliver his course of Lowell Lectures in 
Boston, which, as we mentioned before, are to be on 
“The Evolution of Man.” Professor Drummond proposes 
to redeliver them at Chautauqua, and does not intend to 
issue them in volume form for sometime. Authorised 
reports of the lectures will appear in the British Weekly. 


We have received from America a specimen cover of 
Mr. S. S. McClure’s new magazine, the publication of which 
was first announced in our columns last year. Mr. McClure 
hopes to start in May, and he is taking the bold step of 
publishing the magazine at fifteen cents. Those who know 
his energy and resources will expect great things from this 
periodical. The possibilities of what is virtually a sixpenny 
magazine in America have perhaps never till now been 
fairly tried. 

It is stated that Mr. George A. Woodberry is to write the 
authorised Life of James Russell Lowell. Mr. Woodberry, 
who has issued a valuable edition of Shelley, is well known 
as a good critic, and has contributed largély to the JVation. 
He is also the author of a poem which as yet is only pri- 
vately printed, but those who have read it declare it to 
be of great mark. 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling has written an ode to celebrate the 
opening of the Imperial Institute in May next. It will be 
published in one of the monthly magazines. 

The serial publication of Mr. Walter Besant’s next novel 
has been arranged so as to allow him to go to Chicago this 
year, where, with Mr. S. S. Sprigge, he will represent the 
Society of Authors at the Literary Convention to be held 
there. 

Mr. John Hollingshead is about to write his reminis- 


Sir Edwin Arnold proposes to return again to Japan. 
It is reported even—but we are Sar from vouching for the 
truth of this—that he intends to be naturalised there. 


Mr. Murray kindly informs us that Professor Minto’s 
book on logic is now at press, and though he cannot at 
present fix the actual date of publication, he hopes to 
bring it out in the course of the next month or two. 
Messrs. Blackwood have his little treatise on prose com- 
position almost ready. It did not receive Professor Minto’s © 
very last corrections, but all the proofs have been seen by 
himself. 
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Mrs. W. K. Clifford’s ‘Aunt Anne’ seems to have had 
almost as great a success in America asin this country, 
several thousands of copies having been disposed of within 
the first month or two after publication. 


The offices of “‘ The English Library ” have been moved 
from 2, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, to 33, Bedford Street. 
Among the volumes recently added to this series are ‘Ten 
Years’ Captivity in the Mahdi’s Camp,’ ‘Irish Idylls,’ by 
Jane Barlow, ‘ Oriole’s Daughter,’ the posthumous work of 
the late Jessie Fothergill, and Mrs. Macquoid’s new novel, 
‘Berrie.’ The Company is also issuing an edition of 
Mr. Harry Furniss’ ‘ Flying Visits,’ with most of the 
original illustrations. 


Mr. Douglas Sladen’s papers on Canada, which began 
in the Queen newspaper in the issue for March 18th, will 


be republished in book form. Among the points of interest 


in the Dominion which will be described by Mr. Sladen 
are Novia Scotia (the home of Evangeline), Montreal, 
Quebec, the ancient capital, St. Anne’s P. Q., the Canadian 
home of Tom Moore, Lac Eauclair, with a description of 
life in the Backwoods, Vancouver, the seaport of the 
twentieth century, and the Thousand Islands of the St. 
Lawrence. Mr. Sladen spent nearly two years travelling in 
Canada. His book of travels in Japan, ‘The Japs at 
Home,’ is now in a third edition. 


Mr. George Moore has nearly completed a new novel in 
which he deals elaborately with the life of the poor. The 
story describes the career of a servant girl, and is among 
the most elaborate the author has written. 


We hope next month to give an account of that very 
promising young writer, Mr. Francis Adams, who is at 
present residing in Cairo. 


Sir George Douglas, whose ‘New Border Tales’ have 
been favourably received, and have attracted the admiration 
of such judges as Mr. Thomas Hardy, is preparing a selec- 
tion from contemporary Scottish poets, but it will not be 
published till the autumn. Sir George Douglas proposes to 
reside in London, and engage in literary work for a year. 


Gilbert Parker, the Canadian novelist, who has been in 
New York for the past few weeks, has sailed for London, 
where he means to spend at least six months every year. 
He left New York a little earlier than he had planned in 
order to be present at the first production of his new play 
in London. Before his departure he sold another drama 
to E. J. Henley, the well-known actor. 


Mr. Parker went out to America in December, shortly 
before his story, ‘ The Chief Factor,’ was published here in 
the Christmas number of Good Words. Mr. Parker, being 
on the spot, at once took the necessary steps to copyright 
the novel in the States, and that he was wise in doing so is 
amply proved by the fact that before he left he had the 
satisfaction of knowing that no less than thirty thousand 


- copies of the book had been sold. 


We take the following paragraph from the Atheneum of 
November 3rd, 1883 :—-“‘ Mr. George Meredith is engaged 


upon two new novels. They are called ‘Saxon v. Celt,’ 
and ‘ An Amazing Marriage.’ 


Mr. Louis N. Parker, the author of ‘ David,’ has hitherto 
been known in London as a dramatist, and some surprise 
was expressed when, on March 21st, he appeared in the light 
of a musical composer, having written the setting for Mrs. 
Willard’s operettas produced at the Trafalgar Square 
Theatre. Asa matter of fact, Mr. Parker was a musician 
first, a dramatist afterwards. For many years he was music- 
master at Sherborne School, where he raised the standard 
of the Easter oratorios to a level far above a public school 
average. It was not till long after he had been well known 
there as the composer of many vigorous school songs, and 
of a graceful setting to the offertory sentences, that he — 
published his first play, ‘The Bracelet,’ which was per- 
formed during the winter of 1882 by an amateur company 
recruited chiefly from the ranks of his fellow-masters. 
Deafness, a malady fatal to musical instruction, finally 
obliged Mr. Parker to resign his post, and he has for the 
last year been resident in London, devoting himself 
entirely to dramatic work. 


It is not generally known that Miss Lucy Webling, the 
charming little representative of ‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy,’ is 
more than a little of a poet. She has contributed verses to 
St. Nicholas and other periodicals, and is continually at 
work upon poetry of one kind or another. Some of her 
work which we have seen shows real promise, and seems 
to argue considerable probability of performance. 


The first edition of Mr. Jerome’s ‘ Stageland,’ which was 
illustrated by Mr. Bernard Partridge, cannot now be pur- 
chased under two guineas. 


The late Mr. G. T. Bettany completed before his death 
‘A Short History of the Reformation,’ which Messrs. Ward, 
Lock, Bowden and Co. contemplate issuing shortly—first in 
serial form, and afterwards in volume. We hear that the 
‘ History of Guy’s Hospital,’ which Mr. Bettany was writing 
in collaboration with Dr. Wilks, F.R.S., at the time of 
death, and which Dr. Wilks completed with the assistance 
of Mr. Targett, has been exceedingly well received, the 
edition being sold out all but a few copies. 


Mr. Stanley J. Weyman has now taken his place in the 
ranks of those popular writers of fiction whose stories are 
commissioned some years in advance of publication. Heis 
at present at work on the novel the serial publication of 
which he has arranged to take place during next year. 


Mrs. Henry Norman (Ménie Muriel Dowie) has just 
written a new story, entitled ‘ Wladislaw’s Advent,’ which 
will be published in one of the illustrated monthlies. Mrs. 
Norman, we understand, proposes to continue to write under 
her maiden name. 


A new three-volume novel, dealing with Australian life 
and character, will shortly be issued. It is to be entitled 
‘An Australian Millionaire,’ and is by Mrs. A. Blitz, the 
author of ‘ Digger Dick’s Darling.’ 
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Mr. T. Fisher Unwin is to publish the New Irish 
Library, which is to appear under the general editorship of 
Sir Charles Gavan Duffy. The first volume of the Library 
will be Davis’s ‘ Patriot Parliament.’ 


‘The Rebel Queen,’ now appearing in the //ustrated 
London News, is said to be the best story Mr. Besant has 
written. 


Miss Esmé Stuart has ready a new novel, entitled ‘An 
Inscrutable Mystery.’ 


There is a curious mistake in the admirable selections 
from the British Prose Writers, the first volume of which 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co. have just published. Professor 
Ward, who treats of the Elizabethan Thomas Lodge, regrets 
that the writings of that voluminous pamphleteer have never 
been collected, and states that many of them are exceedingly 
difficult to consult. It is odd that Professor Ward should 
not be aware of the existence of the extremely handsome 
edition of Lodge’s complete works, in four quarto volumes, 
edited by Mr. Edmund Gosse in 1884—the more so, as in 
the introduction to that edition a number of documents 
referring to the career of Lodge were there printed for the 
first time. 


It has been stated in several newspapers that ‘ Set Free,’ 
the drama in which Miss Elizabeth Robins will shortly 
appear at the Independent Theatre, is from the pen of Mrs. 
W. K. Clifford. We are informed, upon the best possible 
authority, that this statement is absolutely incorrect. The 
secret of the authorship is known to but three people—the 
author himself, Miss Robins, and Mr. William Archer. 


The portrait of Heine which is prefixed to the collection 
of his letters just issued by Mr. Heinemann, has rather special 
interest. It was drawn from life by E. B. Kietz, an artist 
who lived in Paris for many years, and was an intimate 
friend of Heine’s. It was drawn after Heine had succumbed 
to paralysis of the eyelids, and the artist has cleverly 
arranged the head so as to give it the appearance of a down- 
ward glance, thus detracting from the suggestion of the 
poet’s infirmity. 


It is interesting, by-the-bye, to compare Heine’s manu- 
script before and after his affliction. In his years of health 
it presents a neat, almost crabbed appearance. But, when 
paralysis set in, he was only able to see by raising his eye- 
lids with the finger, and wrote on folio sheets in thick blue 
pencil. His later MSS. are thus of considerable bulk. 


This same E. B. Kietz, who drew the portrait mentioned 
in July, 1851, was not only a clever artist, but a very gifted 
poet. He left at his death a number of really beautiful 
verses which have never been published, and their where- 
abouts is now unknown. 


One of the “ Two Old Friends” who wrote the article on 
the late John Pettie, R.A., which appeared in the British 
Weekly of 9th March, is, we understand, Mr. A. P. Watt. 


King Edward VI. School, Stratford-on-Avon (the school 


at which Shakespeare received his education), is about to 
issue a school magazine, to be entitled, Zhe Stratfurdian. 
It will be lifted out of the range of ordinary school maga- 
zines, by the fact that the Headmaster’s wife, Mrs. R. S. 
de Courcy-Laffan (better known to the reading world as 
“Mrs. Leith-Adams”) will contribute a serial story for 
boys, called “St. Kilda’s, or The Gift of God.” It will be 
the first time that this writer has given us a story entirely of 
school life. Essays on Shakspearian subjects will also find 
a place in the pages of Zhe Stratfordian. The editor is 
Mr. J. A. Williams, of the School House, Stratford-on-Avon. 


The portrait of the late Professor Minto in our present 
issue is reproduced by kind permission of the editor of 
Alma Mater, the Aberdeen University magazine. 


_ The Edinburgh Bibliographical Society 
is a very exclusive literary Associa- 
tion, with a membership strictly limited to seventy. 
Mr. A. C. Lamb, Dundee, was last week elected a mem- 
ber. Mr. Lamb, who is also an F.S.A.Scot., has been 
engaged for several years on a work entitled, ‘Dundee: 
its Quaint and Historic Buildings.’ Her Majesty the 
Queen, to whom Mr. Lamb had the honour of submitting 
for her inspection a few of the illustrations for the volume, 
was so much pleased with them that she has graciously 
allowed the work to be dedicated to her. The impression 
is strictly limited to 500 copies—150 large paper, all of 
which have already been subscribed for, and 350 small paper. 
It is expected to be ready about the end of this year. Mr. 
Lamb has expended upwards of £4,000 on its production. 


Scottish. 


We are glad to learn from Mr. Andrew Elliot, of Edin- 
burgh, that his ‘ Book of Edinburgh Portraits,’ by Mr. D. O. 
Hill, with accompanying letterpress, which we announced 
long ago, is progressing towards publication. Some of the 
memoirs have yet to be written. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Messrs. Hutcuinson.—The Tragedy of Ida Noble, by W. Clark 
Russell, with over forty illustrations by Everard Hopkins, 
Under the Great Seal, a novel in 3 volumes, by Joseph Hatton. 
An illustrated edition of The Cuckoo in the Nest, by Mrs. 
Oliphant. The Last Tenant, by B. L. Farjeon; Lottie’s 
Wooing, a novel in 3 vols, by Darley Dale. A popular 
edition of the Life and Times of Sir George Grey, K.C.B., with 
photogravure portraits. An IJnsparing Avenger, in 3 vols., by 
Mrs. Conney. Three new volumes of The Poets and the Poetry 
of the Century, edited by A. H. Miles—vol, 8 dealing with the 
Later Poets, vol. 9 the Sacred Poets, and vol. 10 the Poets of 
Society and Humour. His Wife’s Soul, a novel in 3 vols., by 
Fitzgerald Molloy. The Duchess of Berry and the Court of 
Charles X., by Imbert de Saint Amand ; and the Duchess of Berry 
and the Revolution of July, 1830, by Imbert de Saint Amand, being 
two new volumes of the Famous Women ofthe French Courtseries. 
A book of Wise Sayings, by W. A. Clouston. A Brilliant Woman, 
by the Honourable Mr. Henry Chetwynd. Woman’s Enterprise 
and Genius, by Annie M. Hone, with illustrations. Morris 
Julian’s Wife, by Elizabeth. Olmis, with illustrations by Warren 
B. Davis. A Wild Proxy, by Mr. W. K. Clifford, with illustra- 
tions by Maurice Greiffenhagen. Mr. and Mrs. Herries, by May 
Crommelin, and a fourth edition of I Forbid the:Banns, in 3 vols., 
by F. Frankfort Moore. The Adventures of Point Despair. The 
Narrative of a Pursuit by H. B. Marriott Watson. The Matador - 
by Hume Nisbet, with illustrations by the author, and a popular 
edition of the Japs at Home, by Douglas Sladen, with all the 
original illustrations. ; 


Mr. Extior Stocx.—A reprint of Captain Cook’s Journal of his 
first voyage from the original MS. under the editorship of 
Captain Wharton of the Admiralty, with copies of the original, 
maps and illustrations. A few copies of the book are to be 
bound in wood from “ Captain Cook’s tree,” which was recently 
a down on Clapham Common, a part of which the publisher 

s secured. 
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Messrs. Loncmans anp Co.—Mr. Patchett-Martin’s Life and Letters 
of Lord Sherbrooke (early in the spring), The two volumes will 
be embellished with five portraits, The work will contain 
hitherto unpublished letters of the Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Byron, Sir John Moore, Sir James Outram, Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis, the Hon. Mrs. Norton, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Earl of 
Derby, Earl Granville, Marquis of Dufferin, Mr. Gladstone, Vis- 
count Cranbrook, the Master of Balliol, Mr. Goldwin Smith, Sir 
John Mowbray, and other distinguished persons, together with 
some specially written reminiscences of Lord Sherbrooke by his 
friends, Lord Selborne, Professor Jowett, Canon Melville of Wor- 
cester, Sir John Simon, K.C.B., Sir Douglas Galton, Sir Thomas 
Farrer, Hon, Lionel Tollemache, and Mrs. Chaworth Musters. 
Where Three Empires Meet, by E. F. Knight. A narrative of 
recent travel in Kashmir, Baltistan, Ladak, Gilgit, and the 
adjacent countries. Annals of My Life, by Charles Wordsworth, 
D.C.L., late Bishop of St. Andrews. Second Series, The 
Memoirs of James, Marquis of Montrose, 1639-1650. By the Rev. 
George Wishart, D.D. (Bishop of Edinburgh, 1662-1671.) Trans- 
lated, with Introduction, Notes, etc., and the original Latin (Part 
II.nowfirst published), by the Rev. Alex. D. Murdoch, F.S.A., and 
H. F. Moreland Simpson, M.A., F.S.A. A Short History of Ireland. 
By P. W. Joyce, LL.D, In 2 vols., Vol. I., coming down to 1608, 
ready in April. Parochial Self-Government in Rural Districts : 
Argument and Plan. By Henry C. Stephens, M.P. Little Raja’s 
Primer of Indian History. By the Rev.G. U. Pope, D.D., Hon. 
M.A. (Oxon.) The Primitive Saints and the See of Rome. 
By F.W. Puller, M.A. Meditations and Devotions of the late 
Cardinal Newman. The Final Passover: A Series of Meditations 
upon the Passion of Our Lord Jesus Christ. By the Rev. R. 
M. Benson, M.A. Vol. 3.—The Divine Exodus. Parts I, and 
II. A Memoir of the Rev. James G. Lonsdale, late Fellow and 
Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. By Russell Duckworth, 
B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. With an introduction by 
Hon, G. C. Brodrick, Warden of Merton College, Oxford. 
With Portrait. Theosophy or Psychological Religion: the 
Gifford Lectures delivered before the University of Glasgow 
in 1892. By F. Max Muller. Essays on Rural Hygiene. 
By George Vivian Poore, M.D. The Refugees :A Tale 
of Two Continents. By A.Conan Doyle. Out of Doors in 
Tsar Land: a Record of the Seeings and Doings of a Wanderer 
in Russia. By Fred. J. Whishaw. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette by Charles Whymper. Montezuma’s Daughter. By 
H. Rider Haggard. With Illustrations by Maurice Greif- 
fenhagen. A new book by Mr. Walter Besant on the Rise and 
Growth of London, treating of its constitutional history, develop- 
ment of its trade, present government of the City, etc., specially 
adapted for use asa reading book in the upper standards of 
elementary schools and in the lower forms of middle-class 
schools. The Badminton Library. In preparation :—Big Game 
Shooting. 2 vols. By C. Phillipps-Wolley, W. G. Littledale, 
Colonel Percy, Fred. Jackson, Major H. Percy, W. C. Oswell, Sir 
Henry Pottinger, Bart., and the Earl of Kilmorey. With Con- 
tributions by other writers. With Illustrations by Charles 

_ Whymper and others. Swimming. By Archibald Sinclair and 


William Henry, Hon. Secs. of the Life Saving Society. With | 


Illustrations by S. T. Dadd, and from Photographs. Yachting. 
2 vols. By the Earl of Pembroke, the Marquis of Dufferin and 
Ava, the Earl of Onslow, Lord Brassey, Lieut.-Col. Bucknill, 
Lewis Herreshoff, G. L. Watson, E. F. Knight, Rev. G. L. Blake, 
R.N., and G. C. Davies. With Illustrations by R. T. Pritchett, and 
from Photographs. Handbooks for Investors. V6l.I. Practical 
Hints to Small Investors. Dr, Nansen’s New Work.—In prepar- 
ation.—Esquimaux Life. By Fridtjof Nansen. Translated by 
William Archer. With Illustrations. 


Messrs. Swan SONNENSCHEIN AND Co.—A volume of essays on 
Philosophical subjects, by Mr. D. G. Ritchie, Fellow and Tutor 
of Jesus College, Oxford, including papers on Darwin and 
Hegel, Plato’s Phaedo, Locke’s Theory of Property, the Social 
Contract Theory, the Conception of Sovereignty, etc., dealing 


with philosophical problems from the point of view of Evolution- 
ist Idealism. 


unin The proprietors of the Pall Mall Gazette 

expect to get into their new premises almost 

immediately. The Gazette, the Budget, and the Magazine 
will then be published under the same roof. 


We are glad to learn that Dr. Robert Brown, of the 
Standard, is restored to health after his severe illness, 


an We have received from Mr. A. Growoll, of 
New York, the first part of a book on ‘ The 

Profession of Bookselling—practical hints for the apprentice 
and bookseller.’ It is published at the office of our esteemed 
contemporary, the New York Publishers’ Weekly, and 
promises to be very useful. There are, however, some 


notable exceptions. We do not see, for instance, any refer- 
ence to the Academy. 


Great attention is given to the arrangement of the 
windows. Booksellers are advised to bear in mind the im- 
portance of colour, and to try startling effects. They are 
told that the best combinations are greenish yellow and 
violet, yellow and indigo, red and blue, and black with two 
luminous colours. A striking window is thus described. A 
window not quite six feet wide and about one and a half 
feet deep, with plate glass highly polished. The display 
consisted of magazines—Harper, Century, Scribner, etc. 
The background and floor covering was old gold Canton 
flannel, rough side out. The magazines were grouped 
according to colour, in stacks. Here and there one was 
open at a striking illustration. A few days later the window 
contained a handsomely bound pulpit Bible, on the top of 
which was placed a copy of the thumb Bible. The back- 
ground and floor covering was rich plush gracefully draped. 
Against the back of the larger book rested an opened finger 
Testament. 


In buying stock, it is said, lies the success or ruin of the 
bookseller. Booksellers are advised to keep a full line of 
standard authors, and one or two of less known authors, the 
reason being that “ when a certain book is called for and 
you do not haveit, the fact that you have some others of the 
same author in stock will make your excuse, ‘ We are just 
out of it,’ seem reasonable enough.” Booksellers in this 
country will find this work both useful and entertaining, 
although they may think that ,of advice they have already 
enough and to spare for many quarters. 


The statement that the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge has adopted the extraordinary system of paying 
authors at the rate of £1 for every penny in the published 


price of a book is, we are assured on the highest authority, 
utterly untrue. 


The directors of the firm of Messrs. Chapman and Hall, 
Limited, in their report for the year 1892, state that the 
gross profits of the trading for the past year amounted to 
415,692, and after deducting the expenses during the same 
period, recommend that a dividend at the rate of 7 per cent, 
per annum be declared 6n the preference capital, and at 
the same rate on the ordinary capital ; that £500 be writtet? 
off goodwill ; that £35 be written off fixtures ; that £150 
be added to the bad debt reserve ; and that the balance of 
4395 be carried forward to the current year. 


M. d’Arbois de Jubainville, the distin- 

guished Celtic scholar, has reprinted, under 

the title of ‘Un Préjugé,’ in the current number of ‘ La 
Revue Celtique,’ the first of his last course of lectures 
on Celtic history delivered at the College of France 
during 1889-90. The delay in publishing the lecture. 
seems rather long, but as a matter of fact M. de Jubain- 
ville has not been forestalled. At least, the theory which 
he represents has not been put forward elsewhere 
with such lucidity and completeness. His conten: 
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tion is—archzologists first led the way to this point 
of view, and some philologists and historians, with M. 
de Jubainville at their head, are slowly following in 
their steps—that only a comparatively insignificant portion 
of the French race have Celtic blood in their veins, that 
the true ancestors of the French nation are the little known 
peoples that possessed the land before the invasions of the 
Gauls, the cavern-dwellers, the builders and makers of the 
menhirs and dolmens. He indulges in some learned fun at 
the expense of German savants, who have depreciated the 
Celt mainly because he was supposed to be responsible for 
his descendant, the nineteenth century Frenchman. 


M. Cherbuliez’s ‘Secret du Précépteur’ is now published 
in volume form by Hachette. 


‘Among the notable French publications of last month 
are Maxime du Camp’s ‘ Le Crépuscule ’ (Hachette), which 


Figaro calls his “last testament, literary, philosophical, and 


political”; ‘Les Rois,’ a novel by M. Jules Lemaitre 
(Calmann Lévy); and a volume of short stories by 
M. Francois Coppée, called ‘ Longues et Bréves ’ (Lemerre). 

Two new volumes of the “Grands Ecrivains Francais” 


series are announced—‘ Descartes,’ by E. Fouillée, and 
‘ Alfred de Musset,’ by A. Barine. 


Dr. Theodor Mommsen sends to the ‘ Archadologisch- 
epigraphischen ‘Mittheilungen,’ of Austria, what he 
describes as ‘‘a trifling contribution to the humour of 
history.” It is an account of the discovery at Arykanda, a 
little town in Lycia, of a plate with an inscription in Latin 
and Greek, in which “the provinces of Lycia and Pam- 
phylia entreat the Emperor Maximinus and his co-rulers 
(Constantine and Licinius) to root out the godless Chris- 
tians, who are a danger to the state religion.” Mommsen, 
who is an ardent pro-Semite, takes occasion to compare 
the Lycian petition with the /udenhetze of Dr. Sticker. 
Orthodox believers in those days, he points out, used the 
same means to get rid of unbelievers as the extreme 
orthodox party now use against the Jews. ‘‘ Times change, 
and nothing is everlasting except stupidity and malice.” 


Some new light is thrown on the life and death of 
Savonarola by a compilation which has been made by Luigi 
Randi, from the unpublished Florentine chronicle of Piero 
Vaglienti. Vaglienti was not favourable to the influence of 
Savonarola, but even an unfavourable contemporary judg- 
ment is of great interest, and his narrative is evidently not 
too strongly coloured by his disapproval. 


Spain has recently lost a somewhat notable figure, 
Dofia Concepcién Arenal, a well-known and en- 
lightened writer on social questions. Her books, articles, 
and pamphlets on the treatment of prisoners and other 
topics—‘The Penal Colonies,’ ‘Mercy before Justice,’ 
‘Letters to a Workman,’ ‘The Woman of the 
Future,’ ‘The Rights of the People,’ and others—throw 
considerable light on the existing social conditions in 
Spain. 


Professor Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen will shortly publish a 
volume, ‘Saunterings in Norway.’ He has completed his 
new novel, ‘A Harvest of Tares,’ which will appear in 
Godey’s Magasine. This magazine is now published in 
London by the Record Press. 


Mr. Marion Crawford sailed from New York 
American.  ¢¢ his home in Sorrento, Italy, on the 18th 
March. This means that he has abandoned his plan of 
going to the World’s Fair and writing a series of articles 
upon it. He will, however, return to America in the 
autumn and resume his “talks” on literary subjects. Mr. 
Crawford has been exceedingly popular as a lecturer, and 
has accepted a number of commissions for future work. 


Miss Mary E. Wilkins is hard at work on her new play, 
which is not, like her first play, a closet drama, but is in- 
tended for the stage. She has already begun negotiations 
for its production with the stage manager of the Boston 
Museum. 


A correspondent writes: “I asked a New York author 
the other day if he thought that the new copyright law had 
had much effect upon the condition of American authors 
and publishers. ‘It is a little early to trace the effect as 
yet,’ he said, ‘but I think that I have been able already to 
discover an improvement in the authors’ condition. Before 
the laws were passed second-rate English authors had a 
great vogue here; the new law tends to drive them out, 
and therefore to give wider scope to our native writers. 
Then, too, the law does a good deal to check the piracy 
business, which, of course, injured our authors seriously. 
Altogether, I think that in a few years the law will bring 
out a vast improvement in the material welfare of American 
writers. But it is absurd to expect it to transform in a day 
conditions that have been establishing themselves for many 
years.’” 


Professor Josiah Royce, of Harvard, has been charged 
with the authorship of ‘Calmire,’ a novel which has been 
reprinted in this country by Messrs. Macmillan, but he re- 
pudiated the accusation. Mr. Royce, however, published 


a few years ago a novel called ‘The Feud of Oakfield 
Creek.’ 


Mr. W. D. Howells has written a series of nine new poems, 


which he proposes to publish under the title of ‘ Mono- 
chromes.’ 


General Lew. Wallace, the author of ‘Ben Hur,’ has 
finished a new novel, which is to be published simul- 
taneously in England and America this spring. 


The editors of Lippincott’s Magasine have set on foot 
a new scheme for interesting their readers. They intend 
publishing a short story each month to be entitled “ Lippin- 
cott Notable Stories.” At the end of the year these stories 
will be reprinted in a volume, and the royalty on the sale of 
the book will be paid to the author of that one of the tales 
which receives the popular verdict. To determine this 
choice, the readers of the magazine are invited to signify 
each month, by a post-card addressed to the editors, their 
opinion as to merits of the short story in each number. 
Those who thus report will receive free of charge a copy of 
the collected volume edition of the “ Lippincott Notable 
Tales.” The tale in the April issue will be entitled 
‘Abraham’s Mother,’ and the same number will contain 
contributions by Julian Hawthorne (“A Description of the 
Inexpressible”) and Edgar Salton. The “Complete 
Novel” will be by Alfred George Townsend, and will be 
entitled ‘ Columbus in Love.’ Eats 
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Mr. Bret Harte is at present engaged in writing a new 
poem of some fourteen or fifteen verses for publication in 
one of the monthly magazines. He has also been induced 
to contribute an article on his first book to the series 
at present appearing in the Idler. 


Readers of ‘Rudder Grange’ will be delighted to know 
that they are to hear more of Pomona in a new work which 
Mr. Frank R. Stockton is at present writing. 


BOOK PRICES CURRENT. 


We give an alphabetical list of the more notable book 
prices current, and hope to continue it. We should be 
greatly obliged if booksellers will suggest to us how this 
column may be made more useful, and also if they will send 
us lists of notable sales in their respective districts. In this 
way we hope to make a feature useful to them, and to all 
our readers. 

Ainsworth, Harrison. Miser’s Daughter (Cruikshank’s illustrations), 
3 vols., uncut, £6 2s. 6d. 

Arnold, Matthew. Empedocles on Etna, Ist ed., uncut, £3 12s. 6d. 

Arnold, Matthew. The Strayed Reveller and other Poems, Ist ed., 
uncut, £4 8s. : 

Bridge. History and Antiquities of Northamptonshire (1791), £11 IIs. 

Browning. Paracelsus, 1st ed. (presentation copy with autograph 
inscription), uncut, £5 12s. 6d. 

Byron. The Curse of Minerva, in original wrapper, printed by T. 
Davidson, 1812, £60, 

Byron. The Giaour, 3rd ed. (manuscript corrections by Byron), £5. 

Colonna, F. Poliphile Hypnerotomachie (1554), £10 Ios. 

Dibdin. Bibliographical Decameron, 3 vols., £10. 

Dickens. Christmas Stories, ist ed., § vols., £7 17s. 6d. 

Dickens. Memoirs of Joseph Grimaldi, 1st ed., uncut, £4. 

Dickens. Pic-nic Papers (illustrations by Cruikshank, Phiz, etc.), 1st 
ed., uncut, £5. 

Eliot, George. Works, Ist ed., with Mr. Cross’s Life, 30 vols., un- 
cut, £34 

Gower. Confessio Amantis, £5. f 

Hardy, Thomas. Tess, 3 vols., uncut, £3 3s. 

Harleian Society’s Publications, vols. 1-31 (1869-90), £18 tos. 

Haydn. The Creation (Sir E. Smart’s copy with his autograph and 
MS. corrections), £1 4s. 

Jefferies, Richard. Works, 9 vols., £4 4s. 

Jesse. Memoirs, 14 vols., uncut, £20 10s. 

Keats. Endymion, 1st ed., green morocco, uncut, £6 12s. 6d. 

Keats. Endymion, Ist ed., £1 12s. 

Missale Herefordense, cum Calendario, by “ An English Scribe,” 14th 
century, £88. 

Pepys. Diary, large paper, uncut, £10 Ios. 

Pilpai vel Bidpai. Fabule (Sir J. Thorold’s copy), £12 15s. 

Pio II. Discritione de l’Asia et Europa, with the Canevari cameo 
(1544), £10 15s. 

Pliny. Historia Naturale, 1st ed., 1476, £10 10s. 

Poetae Christiani Veteres, £8 15s. 

Postal. Tres-merveilles Victoires des Femmes du Nouveau Monde 
(1553) 417- 

Prynne, W. Examination of Exuberances and Ceremonial Appurte- 


nances to the Book of Common Prayer, large paper (dedication © 


- copy to Charles II.), 1661, £5 17s. 6d. 

Psalms of David, printed on vellum, £9. 

Pseaultier de David et les Cantiques (Marie de Medici’s copy), Paris, 
1586 (£34 Ios. 

Purchas. Pilgrimes, contayning Voyages and Peregrinations thorow 
the Knowne World, £27 tos. 

Rock. Church of our Fathers, £6 5s. 

Rogers. Italy, a Poem, 1830, and Poems, 1834, 1st ed. (engravings 
after Turner and Strothard), 2 vols., £26. 

Ruskin. Stones of Venice, Ist ed., 3 vols., £15. 

Scott. Waverley, 1st ed. (with autograph note of author), 3 vols., 


£5 17s. 6d. 
Scott, Sir —* Waverley Novels, ed. of 1829-33, 48 vols, uncut, 


5 7s. 6d. 
Scott. Waverley Novels (Abbotsford ed.), 12 vols.(1842-47) £4 12s. 6d. 
Shakespeare. Boydell’s edition, £6 15s. 
Shelley. Laon and Cythna, Ist ed. in original boards (1818), £11. 
Shelley. The Cenci, Ist. ed., calf (1819), £5. 
Sherlock, W. Scripture Proofs of our Saviour’s Divinity (1706), £10. 
Straparole, J.T. Facecienses Nuicts, printed on vellum, Louis XV.’s 
copy, 2 vols. (1726), £24. 
Swift. Gulliver’s Travels, Ist issue, with portrait, 2 vols., £12 5s. 
Swift. Gulliver’s Travels, 2 vols., £3 3s. 
Swinburne. Songs before Sunrise, large paper, uncut (1871), £10 Ios. 
Tennyson, Alfred. Poems, Autograph of Lady Wortley, original 
boards, uncut (1833), £26. 
me > Poems, chiefly lyrical, in original boards, uncut (1830), 
13 5%. 
Tennyson. Poems, first collected edition (1842), £12 12s. 
~—— Alfred and Charles. Poems by Two Brothers, uncut (1827), 
I 


7. 
Tennyson, Alfred and Charles. Poems by Two Brothers, £2 tos. 
Tennyson, Alfred and Charles. Poems by Two Brothers, large paper, 
in original boards, uncut, £27. 


Thackeray. Virginians, Ist ed. (illustrations by author), 2 vols, £3 5s. 
Voltaire. La Zayre (1733), 1st ed., dedication copy to M. Falkener, £26. 
Walpole. Castle of Otranto, Ist, 2nd, and 3rd eds., £11. 
Walton. Complete Angler, with original memoir and notes by Sir 
N. H. Nicholas, original ed., 2 vols. uncut, £20 §s. 
Winter, William. The Jeffersons. st ed., large paper, £15 5s. 
Nothing we can do in this way can interfere with the 
admirable publication of Mr. Elliot Stock, ‘Book Prices 
Current,’ the sixth volume of which has just appeared. It 
includes books sold at auction, from Dec. ’9t to Nov. ’92. 
The editor, Mr. Slater, refers to the fine and unusual 
collection of the early English poets, which was disposed of 
on June 27, 28 and 29. There were 1,002 lots, and the 
amount realised was £2,467 3s. 6d. The book is as usual 
very conveniently arranged, and contains more than 7,000 
entries. 


QUERIES. 


Wanted, the author of the Scotch ballad, “ Puir 
Lee,” quoted by Charlotte Bronté in her novel of ‘Shirley,’ 
chapter vii. L. W. Reep, St. Margaret's, Dover. 


Wanted, information about a poem called ‘“‘ The Spanish 


Mother.” A. T. Mays, 45, S. Castle Street, Liverpool. 
POETRY. 
NO. 


Old story tells, long years ago, 
Men once came to counsel-taking— 
Women, too, were there to show 
How without their sweetness breaking, 
Or their tender peace un-making, 
Lips should utter—“ No.” 


All the passions, virtues, sins, 

One by one were heard in session : 
Prudence said, “ A smile begins, 

Then with gentle retrocession 

And a sad and soft expression, 
Falls the word—and wins.” 


Anger said, “A silence first ; 
Flashing eyes that hinder men 
From speech ; a lifted hand reversed 
To fill the air with fate, and then, 
Like a wild beast from a den, 
Out let the bold word burst !” 


Kindness said, “ Oh, often gay, 
And often with a sweet caress, 

And often gently changed to—‘ Nay,’ 
And oft with tears of heart’s distress, 
And always with the hope to bless, 

Let all this dark word say.” 


Fear would use it to the weak ; 
Pride to Self; False-heart to friends ; 
So, many spoke, the high, the meek, 
As each his chosen mood defends. 
The Council said, “‘Our session ends 
Because Love will not speak.” 


As a man swiftly turns his head 
Hearing a cry, the whole world turned ~ 

To where Love stood with heart that bled, 
And lips that laughed and eyes that burned : 
To him they came with hope that yearned. 

“TI say it not!” Love said. E. J. Ewus. 
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NEW WRITERS. 


MR. FRANKFORT MOORE. 


Frank Frankfort Moore, whose brilliant novel, ‘I Forbid 
the Banns,’ recently published by Messrs. Hutchinson, is 
already in a fourth edition, was born at Limerick in 1855. 
A few years afterwards his family removed to Belfast, where 
he was educated at the Royal Academical Institution. 
When at the point of entering Trinity College, Dublin, cir- 
cumstances prevented his pursuing a collegiate course, and, 
having always had a longing for foreign travel, he set out 
for the Cape, where he had an opportunity of doing some 
minor exploring in the region of the Orange River. 
Crossing the southern part ‘of the continent, he reached 
Natal, and thence shipped to Bombay. After a visit 
to India, he returned to Ireland, and published in 1874, 
with Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co., a volume of poems 
entitled ‘Flying from a Shadow : a Work of Wanderings.’ 
The following year he turned his attention to fiction, 
writing a story of Switzerland, which Messrs. Smith and 
Elder published under the title of ‘Sojourners To- 
gether. The following year he wrote for Messrs. Marcus 
Ward and Co. a detective story, ‘Where the Rail Runs 
Now,’ and about this time he was induced to try his hand at 
journalism. He became dramatic and art critic, and quali- 
fied himself for his duties by a residence on the Continent. 
In 1877 Messrs. Ward and Co. brought out a volume of 
his stories of adventure, entitled ‘Told by the Sea,’ 
and the same firm purchased from him ‘Mate of the 
Jessica,’ which at once made his reputation. ‘ Daireen,’ 
in which he embodied some of his Cape experiences, 
followed, the publishers being Messrs. Smith and Elder. 
In 1881 he accepted the post of assistant editor of the 
Belfast News Letter, and during the next ten years he 
produced some of the most popular of his boys’ books of 
adventure with Messrs. Blackie and Son, and the S.P.C.K. 
‘The Mutiny on the Albatross,’ ‘The Fate of the Black 
Swan,’ ‘The Great Orion,’ ‘Tre, Pol, and Pen,’ ‘ Under 
Hatches,’ ‘The Slaver of Zanzibar,’ ‘Coral and Cocoa-nut,’ 
and ‘The Ice Prison,’ came in rapid succession from 
his pen; together with a volume of Christmas stories, 
entitled ‘ The Silver Sickle,’ and numerous serials. During 
these years he produced at the Lyceum the comedietta, 
‘A March-hare Hunt,’ and subsequently Mr. Wilson 
Barrett brought out his three-act comedy, ‘Moth and 
Flame.’ Miss Genevieve Ward appeared in his drama, 
‘Forgotten,’ at the Grand Theatre in 1889, and in 
1891 his ‘Queen’s Room’ was played at the Opera 
Comique for several months by Mr. Edward Compton. Mr. 
Compton subsequently produced Mr. Moore’s ‘Oliver 
Goldsmith’ at Dublin during the tercentenary celebrations 
of Trinity College, and its success was so great that it has 
been played every week for close upon a year. Early in 
1892 he found time to write a story by which his reputation 
would stand or fall. He called his novel, ‘I Forbid the 
Banns,’ and he sent it at once to Messrs. Hutchinson and 
Co., by whom it was immediately accepted. Messrs. 
Hutchinson made the first offer of the American rights to 
the Cassell Publishing Company, New York, who immedi- 
ately cabled acceptance. 


Mr. Frankfort Moore married in 1885 one of the daugh- 
ters of the late Colonel Bulcombe, of Clontarf, another of 
whose daughters, Mrs. Bram Stoker, is well-known in London 
society. He is an enthusiastic collector of old furniture 
and bric-d-brac, and his house, Mount Pleasaunce, Belfast, 
is a storehouse of interesting works of art. 


MISS MARY ANGELA DICKENS. 


The writer of ‘ Cross Currents’ and of ‘ A Mere Cypher,’ 
of which a notice appears in our “Novel Notes” this 
month, must be looked on as one of the most promising of 
the young novelists of to-day. She is the granddaughter of 
Charles Dickens, the eldest child of a large family, and 
lives in London. Of her grandfather she has a vivid re- 
collection, though she was still very young when he died. 
The hereditary impulse towards literature did not show 
itself in her very early, but about four years ago Miss — 
Dickens used constantly to read and criticise the work of a 
friend. The habits of thought thus acquired suggested to 
her to fill up a solitary week with an attempt to write a 
story. The story was published in Household Words, and 
was followed at rather long intervals by others in Household 
Words and All the Year Round. Her first story of any 


length, ‘A Mist of Error,’ formed the summer number of 
Ali the Year Round in 1890. 


Since then Miss Dickens 

has written steadily, and literature has now the keenest 

fascination for her. ‘A Mere Cypher,’ published last month — 
by Messrs. Macmillan, is her second novel. 


THE READER. 


PROFESSOR MINTO. 


WE deeply regret to record the death of Professor 

Minto, which took place at Aberdeen on the fore- 
noon of Wednesday, March 1st. He was only in his 
forty-eighth year. As one of the most able and learned of 
English literary critics, as well as a staunch friend and con- 
stant contributor to THE BooKMAN, it is fit that some 
tribute should be paid to him and to his life of strenuous 
work in these columns. 

Minto was born October roth, 1845, near Alford, in 
Aberdeenshire, a few miles from Keig, the birthplace of his 
friend and University rival, William Robertson Smith. His 
career at Aberdeen University was very brilliant; he took 
his degree with honours in three subjects, and thereafter 
gained the Ferguson classical scholarship, which is open to 
graduates of all the Scottish Universities. He had some 
difficulty in choosing his career. Though a classical 
scholar of proved accomplishment, he held that the 
importance of Greek and Latin as subjects of educa- 
tion was greatly exaggerated. He tried Oxford for, 
a few months, but he was weary of examinations. 
At last he made up his mind to be a journalist and 
litterateur, and returned to his native city to prepare himself. 
In those days brilliant students rarely sought a career 
on the press; and his choice was thought venturesome. 
Besides, incessant preparation for examinations had left 
little time for miscellaneous reading and the acquiring of 
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that kind of information a journalist finds useful. Minto 
took up his work with characteristic thoroughness and 
courage. He practised himself in writing by contributing 
leaders and reviews to a local paper, the Aberdeen Herald, 
while he set about preparing his ‘ Manual of English Prose 
Literature.’ He took nothing at second-hand; read and 
judged everything for himself; and at last turned out a 
sound and workman-like book, which appeared in 1872, and 
keeps its position still. The plan is cumbrous, but the 
criticisms are weighty and well considered, while the narra- 
tive parts show independent research, We may note 
especially the analysis of De Quincey, in which Minto is 
seen at his best; the delicate appreciation of Addison and 
Steele ; the discovery about Mandeville’s ‘ Fable of the Bees,’ 
as among the more notable passages. He went on to pre- 
pare a second volume, ‘Characteristics of English Poets 
from Chaucer to Shirley,’ 

which contains his identifica- 


developments by inserting signed articles and paragraphs 
of news. But it was not commercially successful. The 
price (threepence) was too low, and perhaps the fortunes of 
the journal were past retrieving. This may partly explain 
Minto’s dislike of editing ; it was distasteful to him, and I 
do not think he was happy during the short time when he 
worked on the Daily Mews and the Pall Mall Gazette. 
Though he was capable of very trenchant writing, his 
scrupulous fairness and his power of seeing both sides of 
a question may have interfered with his vigour as a political 
journalist. However that may be, he found his true place in 
1880, when he succeeded his master, Dr. Bain, as Pro- 
fessor of Logic and English Literature in the University of 
Aberdeen. 
At that time he had not published anything on philo- 
sophy, but his active and original mind gradually shaped 
a logical system, which is 
expounded in the volume 


tion of Chapman as the rival 
poet of the Sonnets, along 
with much original and care- 
ful criticism. 

When this book was pub- 
lished Mr. Minto was in 
London, working on the 
Examiner. Perhaps he had 
never been happier than in 
those years he spent in Aber- - 
deen, quietly browsing on 
“the literature of power,” but 
he thought the time for action 
had come. At first he edited 
the literary department of the 
Examiner; shortly he was 
given entire control of the 
paper, and he managed it 
four years. Such work tests 
moral even more than intel- 
lectual qualities; and Minto 
came nobly out. He had a 


soon to be published by Mr. 
Murray. Successful though 
he was in this field, his 
powers shone even more 
brightly in the English 
Literature class. The ques- 
tion, Can English literature 
be taught ? must appear very 
idle to those who know the 
work done in Scotland by 
Professor Masson and Pro- 
fessor Minto. Personally. he 
was supremely popular. His 
sympathies with the students, 
his extreme courtesy and 
consideration, his unflinching 
courage, attached them to 
him; but the: secret of his 
wonderful influence lay in 
the strength and fidelity of 
his work as a teacher. 

Minto made various essays 


singularly equitable mind ; 

for unfairness and cruelty he 

had a chivalrous abhorrence; yet where principle was 
involved he was unyielding. His political convictions were 
strong, and from first to last he made great sacrifices for 
their sake—of time and money and labour and things he 
valued more than these. But here the literary side of 
his work concerns us. It is enough to say that under 
his editorship Theodore Watts and Edmund Gosse com- 
menced the critical work which has brought them such 
deserved reputation (one of Mr. Watts’ early papers was on 
Charles Wells’ ‘ Joseph’). Among other contributors whose 
work he highly valued were Mrs. Augusta Webster and 
Dr. Garnett. In politics he was assisted by most of the 
promising Radicals of the time, including Mr. Chamber- 
lain, whose first appearance in the London press was, if I 
am not mistaken, in the Examiner. 

Under the proprietorship, first of Mr. P. A. Taylor, then 
of Lord Rosebery, money was freely spent on the Examiner. 
Mr. William Black’s story, ‘Green Pastures and Piccadilly,’ 
first appeared in its pages, and the editor anticipated recent 


in the field of fiction. The 

first, ‘The Crack of Doom, 
otiginally published in Blackwood, was the best, and contains 
many witty and brilliant passages. The description of the 
editor of the ‘Serapeum,’ his home and his receptions, was 
suggested, as he once told me, by Dr. Appleton, the first editor 
of the ‘ Academy,’ his pretty cottage in Frognal, Hampstead, 
and the delightfully eclectic assemblages there. It is need- 
less to say that between Raspian and Appleton there was no 
more in common than between the ‘ Serapeum’ and the ‘ Aca- 
demy.’ But he came to see that his real strength lay in the 
history and criticism of literature. It is to be regretted 
that he did not build such a monument to himself as Masson 
has done by his ‘ Life of Milton.’ Had he lived to occupy 
the new Chalmers Chair of English Literature, he would 
doubtless have done great work. As itis, the best results 
of his knowledge and perception are to be sought in the 
fine series of essays on English writers contributed by him 
to the ‘Encyclopsxdia Britannica.’ His penetration and 
independence may be noticed everywhere—for instance, 
where he traces the connection between Bulwer Lytton and 
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Godwin; where he replies to the criticism that Pope’s 
assistants translated as well as he; or where he works out 
Dickens’ indebtedness to his early hardships. His leaning to 
mercy is most conspicuous in his article on Edgar Allan Poe. 

Of the controversy aroused by the memoirs of William 
Bell Scott, little should be said at present. It took him 
completely by surprise. He asked me to send him Dr. 
Hake’s memoirs, that he might learn from them the spirit 
in which reminiscences should be written ! In his replies he 
exercised great self-restraint ; but the materials for a decisive 
answer are in ‘existence; and the chapter will be written 
when the time comes. 

Dr. Minto’s strength had for some time been failing ; 
but he persisted, even when the hand of death was upon 
him, in going on with his work. His warm interest in 
young writers continued to the last. For Mr. Quiller Couch 
he hada special admiration. He had undertaken to review 
‘Green Bays’ for THE Bookman, and he listened with 
pleasure to some pages from it on the morning of the 
day he died. The scene at his funeral showed that his 
great powers and noble character had fitly impressed his 
fellow citizens. W. Rosertson NICOLL. 


IL 

WEEE I to confess how seldom we met and how slight 

was our correspondence, your readers would think 
it highly presumptuous of me to write about Professor 
Minto, and that to call him a friend was almost indecent 
Yet on one point, at any rate, they would be wrong. It is 
a fact that we never wrote a line to each other; yet from 
time to time, and by every common friend, he sent messages 
that were valuable beyond telling to a young man just be- 
ginning to write. But Minto’s sympathies were always with 
the young ; and, indeed, on the first occasion that we met 
this was rather trying. In my father’s house the talk might 
run on statesmen, divines, or men of science; but 
men of letters were the great men. Other callings 
were well enough, but writers were a class apart, and 
to belong to it was the choicest of ambitions. I had 
grown up in this habit of mind, and have not yet 
entirely outgrown it; so that the prospect of seeing 
Minto and listening to him fluttered me, as no doubt it 
flutters a young curate to dine with his bishop. He would 
not let me worship, however ; would not even let me listen ; 
but seemed only anxious to hear about my own endeavours 
and prospects. I think this forgetfulness of self was native in 
him and incurable. Certainly, though I admired him as 
much as ever, he had won a very much warmer feeling in 
the inside of half an hour ; and from thattime was constantly 
adding to the load of kindness which now can only be re- 
paid by mourning his loss and remembering his wise coun- 
sel and encouragement. No other critic has given me the 
tithe of that counsel or a hundredth part of that encourage- 
ment. And when I say that all this was bestowed at every 
opportunity from the date of our first and only intimate con- 
versation to the time of his death ; that even on his death- 
bed he tried to do mea last service in the old fashion, it will 
be allowed that my burden of obligation is heavy indeed. 

I cannot believe that the newspapers and reviews have 
done justice to his memory. They praise him as a good man 
and a sincere lover of letters; but the quality of his work, 
and especially of his critical work, has received too little 


attention. For it was of the rarest. Whatever his 
subject, Minto seemed to approach it with a mind abso- 
lutely clear of prejudice ; to take it up with the single desire 
of exploring it in his reader’s company, and to handle it 
with a modest self-effacement that may explain the slightly 
neglectful attitude of a generation eager to be obtruded on 
by “striking personalities.” In the same way, though he 
was one of the few men left who could construct a long 
English sentence, and fit it with well-proportioned members, 
and make it walk upon legs, his style was so temperate and 
business-like, so admirable as a means to an end, and so 
naked of ornamentation, that it too often passed unnoticed, 
We must be “striking” in these times, or we are naught ; 
but this writer never learned to use his theme as a stalking- 
horse for his own wit. He had an insatiable interest in litera- 
ture ; but this interest was scientific as well as sympathetic ; 
and he handled criticism scientifically. On the whole his 
method was that of Sainte-Beuve, and though there are 
many more showy, a better has yet to be invented. The 
others may please for a while ; but in the end we shall sigh 
for temperance, modesty, restraint, the virtues that are 
above fashion, and never, never tire ; and where temperance, 
modesty, and restraint are valued we may be confident that 
Minto will not be forgotten. In a series to which all the 
best critics of his generation contributed, his monograph on 
Defoe stands out as a bright example of the way in which 
criticism should be written ; and its excellence in comparison 
with the majority grows clearer as time goes on—a sure 
test. But whether in his writings or his life, Minto was a 
man in whose company it was good to be, and to remain. 
A. T. QuiILLER-CoucH. 


IIL. 

Sir M. E. Grant Duff, formerly Lord Rector of the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen, has kindly sent us the following letter in 
response to our request. 

To the Editor of Tut Bookman. 

S1r,—I wish that in return for your courteous note I 
could tell you anything worth your learning about Professor 
Minto, whose sudden death shocked me extremely. I was 
informed, last night, that. it arose from a mere accident, 
that is from his going out when he had only partially 
recovered from influenza. 

I have been trying to recollect how I first came to know 
him personally: I first heard of him as a distinguished 
student of the University of Aberdeen in connection with 
what the Americans call “a difficulty ” between him and one 
of the professors, which came before me officially. That 
must have been before the end of 1872. 

The first time, however, so far as I can observe, that his 
name appears in the book in which friends who stay wita us 
are in the habit of signing their names, would appear to be 
June, 1875, when we were living at Hampden in Bucking- 
hamshire. His signature appears on the date June 13th, 
1875, immediately over that of Mr. John Morley and under 
that of the late Mr. John Webster who was my Assessor in 
the University Court of Aberdeen when I was Lord Rector. 
I think the chances are that I became acquainted with 
Minto through that most accomplished and excellent man, 
by whose death north-eastern Scotland lost so much and 
about whom something ought most certainly to be put on 
record. From that date Minto was very frequently with us 
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at Hampden, at Knebworth, and at this place up to the time 
when he was appointed to the Chair which he has just 
vacated. Mr. John Webster and I did what we could to 
get him that appointment, because we thought that he com- 
bined, as no one else whom we knew did, the attain- 
ments wanted in a man who was to divide his time, 
according to the grotesque arrangements of his Alma Mater, 
between the teaching of logic and. of English literature. 
I remember we were exceedingly amused when we found 
ourselves denounced by one of the best of European 
journalists in one of the best of European papers, for having 
procured his nomination instead of that of some metaphysician 
whose views the writer preferred, because we wished “to 
preserve the continuity of Professor Bain’s teaching.” That 
was a subject to which, though both of us had for Professor 
Bain a very strong admiration and regard, we had, “God 
forgive us!” never given even a thought. We had acted 


simply from the very common-place but common-sense. 


reason which I have just mentioned. I found Minto during 
all these years a most agreeable companion, a sane politician 
and a well-informed man of letters, getting on easily and 
pleasantly with all manner of men. 

I see he stayed under my roof at various times with, 
amongst others, Sir John Lubbock, Sir Louis Mallet, Sir 
Donald Mackenzie Wallace, the late Mr. W. E. Baxter, Mr. 


George von Bunsen, Lord Reay, Professor Tyndall, Mr. . 


Herbert Spencer, the late Mr. Henry Cowper, and the late 
Sir William White. I am sure that every one who came 
across him thought him a pleasant addition to any gathering. 

I heard from him once or twice when I was in India, 
whither he sent me his novel, ‘The Crack of Doom.’ I 
think I should have been more interested in a second one 
which he projected in 1885, and afterwards, I believe, wrote. 
He said, in a letter which I received in the August of the 
year I have just named, that he found the fourteenth cen- 
tury full of curious parallels to our own times, instancing the 
struggle between labour and capital which was then going 
on, as well as that “ between Jingoism and anti-Jingoism in 
connection with Expansion into France.” 

He added, “ However, it is not with parallels, real or 
fanciful, that I mean to deal so much as with the Peasants’ 
Rebellion—its cause and its organisation. It has been 
rather neglected by historians, who pass by, without com- 
ment, even the curious fact that it should have been 
possible, in those days of difficult communication, to 
organise a simultaneous rising throughout the greater part 
of England, from Yorkshire to Sussex.” 

After my return to Europe I think I only saw him once. 
That was in London in the early June of 1889, when I found 
him as agreeable as ever. 

I am under the impression that he became less of a 
Liberal and more of a Radical in his politics in recent 
years ; but we had no conversation or correspondence upon 
that subject. I should expect to hear that he had been ‘a 
very clear and good lecturer, stimulating to all students who 
cared seriously about their work ; but I have for the last 
dozen years heard next to nothing about the affairs of a 
University which naturally occupied my mind a great deal 
at one period of my life. I wish I could give you in reply 
to your questions fuller and more recent information, but 
I have done my best.—I am, sir, yours obediently, 

M. E. Grant Durr. 

York House, Twickenham, March 16th, 1893. 


LANDOR'S ‘SIMONIDEA.’ 


ILD, reckless, at war with his family, and living alone . 
upon the rugged coast of Wales, Landor at twenty 
was in a likely humour to fall under the dominion of any 
companion of the opposite sex who might chance to share 
his opinions, or be possessed of sufficient discernment to ob- 
serve and appreciate the vigour of his ripening genius. Nor 
was it indeed long before he found himself captivated by a 
woman’s charms. His first Welsh flame bore the prosaic 
name of Jones, but ‘‘ Jones” became “I6né” in the love- 
song Landor wrote her. To Iéné succeeded Rose Aylmer, 
one of the daughters of Lord Aylmer, who gave him—by 
the chance loan of an Arabian story—the first slight hint for 
his ‘ Gebir.’ To Rose Aylmer Landor appears to have been 
at one time tenderly devoted, and for a considerable while 
she succeeded in retaining his complete attention and re- 
gard ; and when a year later she died in India, the news 
moved him to express his sorrow in some of his sweetest 
lines, “ Ah, what avails the sceptred race ?” 

But even Rose Aylmer failed to attract him permanently, 
and her smiles were in turn neglected for those of Sophia 
Jane Swift, afterwards Countess de Molande, the “ Ianthé ” 
of so many of the poems of this date. His affection for her 
was strong and lasting, and proved to be one of the happiest 
of the many attachments that brightened his long and rugged 
life. When living at Bath nearly half a century later, 
separated from wife and children, and banished from all the 
ties of love and home, it was in the society of Ianthé that 
the aged poet found his chiefest consolation and 
repose. 

It is to Ianthé that we are indebted for the choice and 
selection of the poems contained in ‘ Simonidea,’ the re- 
covery of a copy of which has occasioned these present 
notes. 

The years 1805 and 1806 were rendered sad for Landor 
by the loss of several of his intimate associates, among them 
being Mrs. Lamb, a lady who in earlier days had been his 
boyhood’s friend. As his custom was, he lamented each 
and all in verse, and these elegiac poems, together with 
others of a warmer nature (sundry love-verses addressed to 
Ianthé, etc.), and with the addition of five Latin Odes, he col- 
lected and published at Bath under the title of ‘ Simonidea.’ 
“T printed,” he confessed years later, ‘‘whatever was 
marked with a pencil by a woman who loved me, and I 
consulted all her caprices. I added some Latin poetry of 
my own, more pure in its Latinity than its sentiment. 
When you read the ‘ Simonidea,’ pity and forgive me.” Until 
quite recently this book, so full of attractive interest to 
Landor’s many lovers, had entirely disappeared from view. 
“Several of Landor’s early writings,” writes Mr. Sidney 
Colvin in his monograph on ‘ Landor,’ p. 45, “are now 
exceedingly rare, more than one indeed being only known 
to exist in a solitary example ; but of the ‘ Simonidea,’ so far 
as I have been able to ascertain, not even a single example 
has been preserved.” There was no copy in the fine col- 
lection of Landor’s writings in the possession of the late 
Mr. Robert Browning ; neither is there one in the British 
Museum. 

At length, in this year of grace 1893, just eighty-seven 
years after it first was published, a copy has floated to the 
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surface of the stream of time. The following is a reprint of 
the title-page :— 


The Collation is: post octavo, pp. 99, consisting of 
blank fly-leaf, pp. i.-ii. ; Title-page (with blank reverse), pp. 
ili.-iv. ; Preface, pp. v.-ix.; p. x. isblank; Text, pp. 11-98 ; 
and an unnumbered page of Notes, p. 99. The imprint, 
which is placed at the foot of p. 98, reads: “ Meyler, 
Printer, Bath.” 

The book was issued in boards of a bluish-drab colour, 
backed with pink. There is no trace of any paper label. 

The copy of ‘Simonidea’ from which the above particu- 
lars are taken, and which I have recently had the good 
fortune to add to my collection, is one of peculiar interest. 
Not only is it a fine, clean copy, quite uncut, in the original 
boards (Messrs. Riviere and Sons have now enclosed it in 
a brown levant morocco drop-case), but it has the addi- 
tional attraction of having been once in Landor’s own 
possession, and been presented by him to a friend. Inside 
the front cover, in the well-known hand that cannot be 
questioned, is the following inscription :—“ Dec. 31st, 1807. 
From the Author to J. Maynard.” Further, the anonymous 
preface is signed “ Landor,” also in his own handwriting. 

The volume opens with a preface, in prose, in which 
Landor states his reasons for giving it the title of 
‘Simonidea ’ :— 

“These poems are called ‘Simonidea,’ because the first 
of them commemorate the dead: a species of composition 
in which Simonides excelled. He also wrote other things. . 
Here, too, are others; but bearing, I am afraid, a resem- 
blance to his more near in their subjects than in their style. 
His characteristics were simplicity, brevity, tenderness, and 
an assiduous accuracy of description. If I were to mention 


what, I fancy, would give an English reader the best idea of 
his manner, I should say the ‘ Book of Ruth.’ ” 


Then follow some trite remarks regarding the value at 
which poetry should be popularly estimated. Milton 
receives a quiet side-thrust :— 

“Ts not ‘Paradise Regained’ the heaviest and dullest 
poem that ever outlived its century—not excepting the 
‘Christiad’ of Vida?” 

_ Landor appears to have held Byron’s early views on pay- 
ment for literature :— 


“T bear no disrespect towards men who write for emolu- 
ment, although I never did ; even when I was rather ex- 


travagant and yery poor. For I always found enough 
anxiety attending composition, without the voluntary pen- 
ance of supporting at the end of my exertions an outstretched 
expectation of gain. If any thing of profit should arise from 
these trifles, the printer will give it to the hospital. This I 
think proper to mention, that the prudes of both sexes, who 
may discover or imagine certain sins in them, may also con- 
sider that something has been done for atonement and 
absolution.” 


“Tf any ... profit should arise . . . the printer will 


give it to the hospital.” How often did the sanguine author — 


print a similar promise? How much did the trusting 
charities ever receive? It is to be feared that seldom or 
ever was there any surplus to bestow! 

The preface closes with the following explanatory state- 
ment :— 


‘‘The poems are now before the reader. I would have 
him remark, that the first was written on seeing, unexpec- 
tedly, in the public prints, and in a public room, the death 
of a most exemplary woman (Mrs. Lambe), who was married 
to the best and wisest man it was ever my happiness to know. 
The others in general want no explanation. Many are 
imaginary—some are not. But let him beware of hoping 
he can trace, to any object within his view, the source of 
those affections he may discover here and there. He will 
be wrong, that is certain. The story of Gunlang he must 
have found in Mr. Herbert’s ‘Translations from the Ice- 
landic’; a work which it is impossible to read without im- 
proving the taste and warming the imagination. I have 
taken from the history as much as I wanted; from the 
poem, nothing.” 

The English poems contained in the book are twenty-five 
in number, the first being the elegy upon the death of Mrs. 
Lambe to which Landor refers in the passage from the 
preface given above. This is followed by the lament for 
Rose Aylmer, which Landor himself published upon another 
occasion. The text, however, exhibits some interesting 
variations. The third poem is addressed to Idné and tells 


how 
‘(In the lover's, in the poet’s eye, 


The gentle, young Iéné ne’er shall die.” 


‘Gunlang and Helga,’ the poem which follows, a story 
in rhymed couplets, occupying twenty-seven pages of the 
book, Landor afterwards printed (with many variations) in 
a later collection. It is succeeded by a number of poems 
(some of them only single stanzas) uniform alike in style 
and merit, and addressed in many instances to Ianthé.. Of 
these the following example will suffice :— 


‘“‘ Mother, I cannot mind my wheel ; 

My fingers ache, my lips are dry: 

Oh! if you felt the pain I feel! 
But oh, who ever felt as 1? 

No longer could I doubt him true: 
All other men may use deceit : 

He always said my eyes were blue, 
And often swore my lips were sweet.” 


The last two lines seem familiar to me, although I cannot 
recall where or when I can have seen them. Did Landor 
possibly publish them elsewhere ? 

Such is the history, and such are the contents of 
‘Simonidea.’ Some day it may be thought desirable to 

i in full. 
Tuomas J. WIsE. 
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KLAUS GROTH.* 


ORTY-ONE years ago, a schoolmaster in Holstein, Klaus 
Groth by name, published, under the title of ‘ Quick- 


born’ (Living Fountain), a small book of poems. If it did 


not succeed in taking Germany by storm, it at least took the 
critics by surprise. The whole conception of the book was 
novel. It was an invitation to partake of the common and 
unclean. Not only did it set aside the conventionalities of 
poetry, it was actually written in what most people regarded 
as a vulgar patois—in the Low German of Holstein—a lan- 
guage which not even the Church, far. less the school, con- 
descended to recognise, but which was nevertheless endeared 
to the Holstein peasantry as their mother-tongue, the lan- 
guage of their daily life, in which the first words of infancy 
were lisped and the last of death were whispered. The 
whole book smelt of the cottage. The poems themselves 
were as homely as the language. They were the actual 
thoughts, hopes, loves, griefs of the peasantry, inspired but 
not embellished by poetry. They were pictures—Dutch 
pictures for truth and homeliness—of the flat landscape, 
the slouch-roofed cottages, the ditches, the windmills, and 
the little market-towns of that rich, plain, butter-growing 
country. 

Such books to the public seem at first innovations and 
little more. Fortunately, there always stand out amongst us 
some master minds who catch the first flash of genius, as 
the highest peaks catch the first streak of dawn. Gervinus 
at once pronounced the book “ an oasis in the desert.of the 
present.” Humboldt was so fascinated with it that he sat up 
the greater part of the night reading and re-reading it. The 
historian Mommsen sang its praises in verse; and Heine 
welcomed it in his Parisian exile, and had some of the 
poems translated into the uncongenial medium of French. 

Klaus Groth no longer needs such recommendations, for 
he has been recognised by what is after all the surest if 
slowest of critics, the public; not the public of a day, but 
the public of well-nigh half a century. And now, after the 
old ‘Quickborn’ has passed through many editions, after 
new ‘ Quickborns ’ have been added to it, and tales in Hol- 
stein prose followed the Holstein verses, their author, 
a veteran of seventy-four, has collected all his writings, 
which lie before us in four neat octavo volumes. 

A description of Klaus Groth’s poems, and still more a 
translation of any of them, is beyond the scope of this 
article. I must refer my readers to Professor Max Muller’s 
interesting notice of the poet and his country in the ‘ Chips 
from a German Workshop,’ or to what I have written else- 
where.t But no description or translation can give the 
reader any idea of the charm of the original ‘ Quickborn.’ 
The language should not prove a serious bar to anyone with 
a knowledge of German; less, I think, than the poems of 
Burns would to a foreigner with a corresponding knowledge 
of English. 

The secret of the success of ‘Quickborn’ lies wholly in 
the complete harmony of language and subject, so much 
so, that we wonder whether the genius of the poet lay in 
the happy inspiration of selecting the Holstein dialect for 
his homely lyrics, or in tuning his lyre to so homely a 

* «Klaus Groth’s Gesammelte Werke.’ Four vols, (Lipsius and 
Fischer, Leipzic, 1893.) 
+ ‘Some Poets of the People in Foreign Lands,’ p. 99 ef Seq, 


strain as to suit the language of his country. He himself 
assures us most emphatically that he reached his goal by the 
latter of these two paths. His aim was not to sing homely 
lyrics, but to glorify the patois of his home by song. 

When he had decided to write in the Holstein dialect, his 
difficulty was to find a style simple enough to suit it—~a 
peasant’s style of poetry for a peasant’s language. To master 
this difficulty took him some years of rigorous training ; for 
Klaus Groth, if a peasant by birth, was a scholar, and worse 
than a scholar, a schoolmaster by education. His father 
had been a small cottar, and Klaus had been singled out of 
a large family to be educated, and at the time he published 
‘Quickborn’ was versed not only in the classics, but in 
most of the modern literatures of Europe. Macaulay dwells 
on the good fortune of Bunyan in not having his natural 
style spoilt with classical learning. In Klaus Groth’s case 
the mischief had been done. He felt it, and systematically 
set himself to undo it. His knowledge of our own literature 
had introduced him to the works of Robert Burns, and on 
him, if on anyone, he may be said to have modelled his 
style. For two years he occupied himself in studying the 
possibilities of the Holstein dialect, and in translating Burns’ 
poems into it. Though the influenceof Burns is strongly 
felt in Klaus Groth’s works, none of these translations, 
except that of ‘Tam o’ Shanter,’ have been preserved. But 
by the end. of this period of probation his object was 
achieved. He had purged himself of all scholarly methods. 
He had steeped himself in his dialect, and knew what he 
could do with it and what he could not. Then, and not till 
then, he set himself to write ‘ Quickborn.’ The greater part 
of it was done in the course of one year (1850-1851). Three 
of the finest poems, ‘Min Anna,’ ‘ Dar geit en Bek,’ and 
‘ He s& mi so veel’ were actually done in one day. 

It is remarkable that while there are not a few scholarly 
references in the poems of the Scottish peasant, which we 
could wish away, I do not recollect a single learned allusion 

marring the simple harmony of the verses of the Holstein 
schoolmaster. This is attributabfe entirely to the fact that 
with all his culture and education, and all his success and 
fame in later life, Klaus Groth never rose from the ranks, 
It was his pride to remain in them. The peasants who 
were the companions of his boyhood were the friends of his 
manhood. John, the last survivor of his brothers, whose 
name is immortalized in the beautiful poem ‘ Min Jehann,’ 
though only a working miller, has been no less close a com- 
panion of the poet than if he had been a professor of Greek. 

With Klaus Groth ’omme, cest le style. His personality is 
in every way like his book, as unassuming and yet as deeply 
sympathetic. His portrait forms a fitting frontispiece to this 
edition of his collected works. He is fond of making merry 
over his long gaunt figure, “just the height of the old man,” 
as Eckermann, the intimate of Goethe, exclaimed when he 
first met him. Some years ago he presented me with a copy 

of the photograph, and wrote on the back of it these lines ; 


Hier siihst du denn dat lange gesicht. 
De langen Been, de siihst du nicht ; 
Ok nicht binn in dat tapfre Hart 

Dat dller awer nie kéller ward. 


I have given them as a specimen of his language 
than of his poetry, and can assure my readers that if they 
will but try, they will find the poems, which lie hidden 
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behind the slight difficulties of this dialect, like the poet’s 
heart, grow none the colder from nearer and longer 
acquaintance. J. W. Cromsie. 


MR. ANDREW LANG AND THE EPIC. 


FEY literary announcements could have given me greater 

pleasure than the news that Mr. Lang’s study on 
Homer was ready. The discovery of a Wotitia Episcopatuum 
dating direct from the time of Justinian would hardly have 
charmed me more. Mr. Lang’s sympathy with all poetry, 
his catholic appreciation of beauty in language and thought, 
his familiarity with Homer, and the grace and charm with 
which his criticism is always set before the reader, led me to 
expect much. It was a slight disenchantment to glance over 
the list of chapters in order to select one that should be 
especially charming to start on. Chapter II., “ Introduction 
to Wolf;” III., “Wolf’s Theory ;” IV. and V., “ Criti- 
cism of Wolf”; one read with a shudder. Wolf’s theory 
is dead, and the Homeric controversy has long ago passed 
into a new phase. The same remark applies to all theories 
of the class, whose type is Lachmann. No one could now 
think of seriously stating the idea that the Iliad consists of 
a set of separate ballads or lays stitched together ; and Mr. 


Lang resuscitates it only in order to have the pleasure of - 


slaying it once more. The slaughter is easy ; but it occu- 
pies too long time, and one can hardly avoid the remark 
that Mr. Lang might have lightened his work of much of 
the arguments and sarcasm which he directs against the 
“lay-theory.” Perhaps, however, it was advisable, in view 
of the wider public which does not keep abreast of the 
Homeric question, to devote some time and attention to 
Wolf and Lachmann ; but then it would conduce to clear- 
ness if Mr. Lang had drawn a marked distinction between 
the different classes of theory which he contends against. 
But he skips nimbly back and forward between the lay- 
theory and the development-theory, dealing his blows now 
at one, now at the other, now at both, simultaneously. The 
Homeric scholar does not want his time wasted on the 
lay-theory, while the general reader will hardly gather from 
Mr. Lang how absolutely the development-theory is opposed 
to, and how completely it has driven from the field the lay- 
theory. 

Confining our attention to the development-theory in its 
multitudinous variations (for no two upholders of it agree 
in details, and often a development-theorist alters his own 
theory annually), we must, I think, acknowledge that Mr. 
Lang brings out very clearly that it cannot be worked -out 
by mere use of the scissors. Excision of the later parts is 
not sufficient to restore the original nucleus or Achilleis, 
Not merely do express allusions occur in the earliest por- 
tions to incidents related in those parts that are almost 
universally regarded as later ; Mr. Lang shows conclusively 
(often after other scholars, such as Monro or Nutzhorn) that 
the supposed later parts are essential to the poetic and 
dramatic character of the earliest nucleus. Take, for 
example, the argument on p. 139. In the idea of the Iliad 
it is necessary that Achilles, who is punished so terribly by 
the loss of his dear friend, should deserve the punishment 
by offending against some deep-seated and strictly Hellenic 
moral principle, Yet the punishment is admittedly a part 


of the original Achilleis, while the sin of Achilles forms a 
part of the action of Book IX. which is universally 
considered to give strong signs of later origin. 

It is not merely that Book IX., as extraordinarily beauti- | 
ful, must be the work of a supremely great poet, and such 
poets do not grow up every day—a class of argument to 
which Mr. Lang attaches more value than I can—but that 
an almost greater excellence, certainly a more delicate and 
intellectual one, lies in the relation between Book IX. and 
the Achilleis. 

Or again, look at p. 196: “‘He who an hour ago com- 
pared Patroclus to a weary little girl, praying her mother to — 
lift her in her arms, has now to pray to his own mother for 
her kindness and aid.” Mr. Lang, following Mr. Monro, 
justly insists on the “wonderful stroke of irony and of pity,” 
which lies in the relation between the comparison and the 
prayer; but one of them is in the original Achilleis, the 
other in a later accretion. 

By these and many other delicate touches, the fact is 
demonstrated convincingly, that a development-theory which 
regards the later parts of the Iliad as separate patches 
merely tacked on or inserted at intervals in the fabric of a 
previously existing poem, does not account for the Iliad. 
The Iliad is an organic whole, composed of parts which 
mutually fit and demand each other—with some few ex- 
ceptional interpolations. Such was the doctrine of the 
greatest Greek critics, beginning from Aristotle: the Iliad 
is the most admirable example of poetic unity. Mr. Lang 
has done well to recall this elementary fact, which the 
modern critics have too often forgotten. 

Is then the development-theory utterly disproved? I do 
not think so. But evidently we must suppose the growth © 
by internal development of a living organism, and not the 
growth by external accretions and interpolations of an 
antique survival. The only development-theory that will 
explain the Iliad is that which makes it like a growing child, © 
complete indeed at each moment of its growth, yet ever 
growing until it reaches maturity. If such a conception is 
impossible and self-contradictory, then there seems no 
alternative except Mr. Lang’s robust faith in an original 
poet, who composed the Iliad in the second millennium 
B.c. Is the conception impossible? A great poem grows 
in this way as a living thing with the mind of a poet. Is 
not a situation imaginable in which a poem may grow with 
the mind of a nation ? 3 

For years I have dreamed of it, and perhaps mere dreams 


have assumed an illusive reality in my mind. To me it 


appears—if I may quote from the Bookman of October 
last, page 16—that the Homeric poems admit us to look 
‘into the process by which the fine product called Hellen- 
ism was evolved amid the strife of nations in the Greek 
lands.” Homer is the product of the Hellenic genius, the 
cause at once and the result of Hellenism, the religion of 
the united Hellenic people. 

These poems are the measure and the standard of 
Hellenism, the sum of its characteristics, and the test of 
its presence. So far as there was any unity among the war- 
ring tribes of Greece, that unity sprang out of, and em- 
bodied itself in, Homer. Hellenism and Hellenic unity was 
an idea that had a slow and gradual development. It had 
its home in no single part of Greece; it existed wherever a 
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common thought existed; and it was present in very un- 


equal degrees in different districts.. It gave expression to 
itself in the Homeric poems, which grew as it grew, stage 
by stage, yet complete and living at every stage. Hence it 
contains the avisteia of many heroes, for it represents the 
contributions of many tribes, Aryan and non-Aryan, to the 
delicate and complex product. It was born in that epoch- 
making event for the Greek world—the discovery of the 
Black Sea; and it was nursed in the lap of that confede- 
racy of states whose joint efforts first explored the Helles- 
pont and the Bosphorus, and opened a new world and a 
new life to the Greeks. 

Hence also arises that complex character in the poems 
which present so many varying aspects to different minds 
Homer is so perfectly unified, yet so full of breaks, dislo- 
cations and junctures ; he is so uniform and homogeneous 
in manners, and yet he so obviously reveals the manners of 
different ages. 

It is true that I can quote no parallel case; but when a 
parallel is produced to the development of Hellenism, then 
a parallel to Homer may be looked for. 

Such is the idea, or the dream, that I seem to see, but 
cannot express. I am the humble commentator; one of 
the class on whom Mr. Lang is so hard. I am not evena 


commentator é esse, only in osse ; there are some passages _ 


that I burn with desire to comment on, were I not occupied 
with commenting on the Asiatic travels in of Herodotus 
and Barbarossa, St. Paul and St. Willibald. But though I 
cannot express my dream, I have still faith in the develop- 


_ ment-theory; and Mr. Lang’s arguments have not touched 


my position, perhaps because it is in the clouds. I know 
no one who would be able to express my idea except Mr. 
Lang himself, if he could be hypnotised and ordered to 
believe in it and to tell it to the world. 

As a whole, this volume, while containing much that even 
a commentator can enjoy, does not come up to our expec- 
tations. There is too much destructive criticism in it ; and 
the literary construction, or reconstruction, of the original 
poet, is never seriously essayed, Mr. Lang comes back to 
the old position. When we say that we cannot longer 


accept the old faith, he places before us the faggot and the 


stake, and gives us the choice between the fire of his wit 
and sarcasm or implicit unreasoning faith. He can believe 
and we must believe. Ihave not the faith that can make 
the impossible possible ; and the supreme poet of B.c. 1400, 
without poetic ancestry and without successors, creator of 
the most flexible “measure ever moulded by the lips ot 
man” for the benefit of “an audience whose taste in Epic 
was like that of the New Zealanders” (p. 87), seems to my 
unaided intellect impossible. I came to Mr. Lang for aid ; 
and I came in vain. 

In style the volume, in spite of many things said in Mr. 
Lang’s own way, is too continuously argumentative. If 
ever Mr. Lang can become uninteresting, it is when he argues 
too earnestly, and here he sometimes become perilously 
earnest. We long for his own ideas, his exposition of his 
own Homer, at his happy ease untortured by the slings and 
arrows of outrageous Bergks and Leafs and Lachmanns, 
Could he not be persuaded to take me as his squire and 
armour-bearer, and betake him for some months to the 
shores of the Hellespont and the banks of the Scamander ? 


On page 208 he-explains excellently the situation in which 
Parthenopzus was killed. I can show him the exact place 
—anywhere for a mile or two along the Scamander. Mr. 
Lang can write the most charming book that has ever been 
written about Homer ; but he has not yet written it. 

W. M. Ramsay, 


LEIGH HUNT AND HIS SECOND JOURNAL. 
Leigh Hunt as he was in his fifty-fifth year—His conversation, 
household, and Kensington domicile—Success of his Auto- 
biography—AIn literary partnership with a young Man- 
chester man he starts ‘Leigh Hunt’s Journal’—His 
appeal to Walter Savage Landor for contributions— 
Carlyle’s and Landor’s contributions to it—Story of the 
Journal, its rise, decline and fall—Its contributors : Mr, 
James Payn—Subsequent career of its proprietor. 
Wee I first knew Leigh Hunt, he was verging on 
fifty-five, and resided in Edwardes Square, Ken- 
sington, the region which furnished him with material for 
one of the most agreeable of his books, ‘The Old Court 
Suburb.’ From the airy, lightsome cheeriness of so many of 
his writings, I had expected to find him all briskness and 
vivacity. On the contrary, as he sat and talked among his 
books, busts, and engravings, tall, dark-complexioned, with 
thoughtful brow and expressive hazel eyes, his greyish-black 
hair flowing down to his shoulders, he gave you the impres 
sion of courteous dignity and repose. In a grave, sweet 
voice, he spoke frankly but always kindly of the notable 
men with whom he had been intimate, and of whom a 
junior as I was might wish to hear, Shelley and Keats, 
Hazlitt and Charles Lamb. Of his later and then living 
contemporaries it was Thackeray about whom he showed 
most enthusiasm, saying that since ‘Tom Jones’ there had 
been no novel at all equal to ‘ Vanity Fair.’ Hunt’s house- 
hold at that time included his wife, a confirmed invalid, 
always confined to her room, to whom he was unweariedly 
attentive, two dark-eyed, youthful daughters, and an affec- 
tionate son Vincent, whose death a few years afterwards was 
a very heavy blow to him. He liked his domicile and its 
surroundings. Edwardes Square, with its pretty houses, large 
enclosure, gardens behind and spacious grass-plots in 
front, had been “invented,” as he phrased it, by a French- 
man, and Hunt has recorded his inability when he first saw 


it to reconcile it with “ English principles ” of house-building 


and street-construction. It was quite a rus in urbe, just 
suited for a poet who, while delighting in trees and flowers 
and verdure, loved also to hear the busy hum of men. By 
a visitor who like myself knew nothing of the financial diffi- 
culties which then as almost always embarrassed him, but 
which never disturbed his outward serenity, Leigh Hunt 
might have been pronounced a happy man. 

After an absenceé of a year or two from London, I revisited 
Leigh Hunt in Edwardes Square, and found him in excellent 
spirits. His delightful autobiography was being received with 
a chorus of approval, which gladdened. the veteran’s heart 
and brought him again very prominently into notice. 
He was considering a literary project, of the inception and 
execution of which the story is now to be told for the first 
time, since his reference to it in the Autobiography is of 
the slightest, and both the son who edited his corre- 
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spondence and his formal biographers have dismissed it in 
still fewer than his own few words. The project was 
broached to him not by any of his London friends, in or 
out of the publishing world, but most unexpectedly by a 
stranger, a young Manchester man. This was a certain 
John Stores Smith, who while under twenty and engaged in 
the Manchester cotton-trade had written, in the purest 
Carlylese, a biography of Mirabeau, the only one, so far as 
I know, of any mark as yet produced in England. From 
his diminutive stature he was known to his friends as “little 
Smith,” but he was clever, fairly accomplished, and remark- 
ably fluent, both as a writer and a speaker. He was 
ambitious withal, and his ambition not unnaturally was 
directed towards literary life in London. Circumstances 
enabled him to gratify in some measure his aspirations. 
On attaining his majority, he sold some agricultural land 
which he had inherited, and with the proceeds migrated to 
London. His life of Mirabeau had brought him into 
correspondence with Carlyle. © When knowing him 
personally, Carlyle came to like the little man, whom 
however, from his over-readiness to flare up about 
anything or nothing, the sage playfully compared to “ tur- 
pentine.” Soon after his arrival in London, Smith published, 
at his own charges, a.striking volume, ‘Social Aspects,’ 
which might have had for its epigraph, “ Whatever is is 
wrong.” The public which listened with impatience to the 
jeremiads of Carlyle in the Latter-Day Pamphlets did not 


care much for the denunciations of this little-known young - 


gentleman of one-and-twenty. Nevertheless, the seeming 
sincerity of his fervid protests against the manifold 
iniquities of the age procured him the regard of Charles 
Kingsley. 

‘Social Aspects’ not having set the Thames on fire, its 
- author bethought him of devoting the remainder of his 
capital to the establishment of a periodical in which he 
could flourish his own pen to his heart’s content, and from 
which, if successful, a permanent return might be obtained. 
Somehow or other he was brought into communication with 
Leigh Hunt. The result was an agreement between the 
youth and the veteran for literary co-operation. Sixteen 
years previously had been founded ‘ Leigh Hunt’s London 
Journal,’ for editing which he received eight guineas a week, 
Carlyle, then engaged in a dire struggle with poverty, thinking, 
as he recorded in one of his letters at the time, what wealth 
such an income would be to his frugal self. Thé ‘London 
Journal,’ though popular, as it deserved to be, for it was 
brimful of Leigh Hunt, after a cheerful existence of two 
years, collapsed from a failure of the needful supplies. It 
was now decided to revive it with the omission of “ Lon- 
don” from the title. Leigh Hunt gave his name to the 
new venture ; Smith supplied the capital. Both were to 
contribute. The editorship was to be a duumvirate; the 
junior at first, however, giving a pretty free hand to the 
senior, whose name and connections were, he hoped, to 
attract distinguished contributors. Hunt at once exerted 
himself to beat them up. Among the first to whom he 
applied were his old friends Carlyle and Walter Savage 
Landor certainly, and Tennyson probably. If an applica- 
tion was made to Tennyson nothing came of it. With 
Carlyle and Landor, Hunt was successful. His personal 
intercourse with Carlyle had ceased for some years, bu 


t 


Carlyle retained an affectionate regard for his old friend. 
He promised to contribute to the earlier numbers, and he 
kept his promise. Through the courtesy of Mr. W. Leigh 
Hunt, Leigh Hunt’s grandson, I am enabled to give the 
veteran’s hitherto unpublished and delightfully characteristic 
appeal to Landor for contributions, which he headed 

SoLILoguy.” 

I wonder (beautiful, absurd word!) if Landor has seen 
the announcement of a certain ‘Leigh Hunt’s Journal,’ 
and I wonder still more if he could find among his pa 
some epigram or thought, or least fragment not polemical, 
something on the sunny and dulcet side of him (for the 
Journal, though expressing itself pretty freely too as far as 
It goes, means on the whole to be a sweet, all-embracing 
kind of phenomenon), and so manifest his good wishes for 
the new adventure. Something of Carlyle will be in the 
first number, and (I hope) of Tennyson. Also much 
announcement of all sorts of agreements to differ on the 
part of its correspondents. 

But Landor must not be offended if I add that we receive 
no contributions even from the wealthiest genius (in any 
sense of that epithet) without paying for them, and by the 
handsomest standard of payment. 

Landor’s reply, also unpublished, space does not permit 
me to add; it was prompt and cordial in its assent. 
Whatever money he received for his contributions he would 
give, he said, to “ the patriots in Germany.” 

No. 1 of ‘Leigh Hunt’s Journal, a Miscellany for the 
cultivation of the Memorable, the Progressive, and the 
Beautiful,’ contained some versicles by Landor, which, like 
those contributed by him to subsequent numbers, were of 
the slightest possible value. Hunt began in it, and for 
some weeks continued, a series of papers, “‘ The Town,” a 
supplement to his very pleasant volume with the same 
title, on the historical and biographical associations con- 
nected with the streets of London. Carlyle’s name was a 
tower of strength, and the sale of the first three numbers ot 
the Journal was much aided by his three articles, “Two 
Hundred and Fifty Years Ago,” picturesque and vivid 
sketches of some English duels fought in the reign of 
James I. The usual love of the public for novelty, along 
with the names of Leigh Hunt and Carlyle, the one as 
editor, the other as contributor, did so much for the Journal 
at its start that after the issue of the third number Hunt 


_ wrote thus cheerfully, in another unpublished letter, to 


Landor: “The Journal promises beautifully, and hope 


gives me new strength.” Alas! the source of the strength 


thus derived was not long in drying up. The ‘ London 
Journal,’ whether in its original matter or its extracts, had 
been pervaded throughout by Leigh Hunt, whose connec- 
tion with the new Journal was limited to such papers as those 
on “ The Town” and a few occasional tales and dramatic 
sketches. Smith’s contributions, chiefly comments on the 
incidents of the day, were not particularly effective. The 
sub-editing was indifferent, and the business management 
worse than indifferent. As the circulation dwindled, Smith 
asserted his proprietorial and co-editorial claims, which 
clashed with those of Hunt, and not less true of the 
conduct of a periodical than of a campaign is Napoleon’s 


saying: “One bad general is better than two good 


ones.” A bone of contention between the Duumvirs 
of the Journal was the remuneration “by the handsomest 
standard of payment” which in his large-handed but un- 


practical way Leigh Hunt assigned to the contributors 
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whom he favoured. I remember Smith grumbling to me 
(I was one of the contributors) about the magnitude of the 
sums paid to Walter Savage Landor (and to benefit “ the 
patriots of Germany”) for his mostly rather trivial 
“ Poemetti.” As the contents of Smith’s exchequer, never 
amply filled, were gradually drained away, the relations be- 
tween him and Leigh Hunt became more and more strained. 
There is not, however, I believe, any foundation for the 
statement, quite recently revived, that the end was hastened 
by something which appeared in the Journal reflecting on 
Lord John Russell, whom Leigh Hunt admired as a 
politician, and to whom he was deeply grateful for his 
pension. It was when the capital which started it had dis- 
appeared that after a troubled existence of not quite four 
months ‘Leigh Hunt’s Journal’ died, simply of inanition. 
Among the occasional contributors who could not avert 
this catastrophe were R. H. Horne, William Allingham, and 
“Parson Frank,” the om de plume of the Rev. Francis 
Jacox, since known by several meritorious contributions to 
literature. He and I are, with one exception, the sole 
survivors of the contributors to ‘ Leigh Hunt’s Journal.’ 
The one exception is Mr. James Payn, whose name—he 
was then a young man of twenty—is suffixed to some 
pathetic verses, * A Poet’s Death,” which appeared in one of 
the later numbers of the Journal, and which Smith boasted, 
I know not with what truth, was the first introduction, by 
name and surname, of Mr. Payn to the reading world. 
Smith himself returned to Manchester, whether or not a 
sadder and a wiser, certainly a poorer man. He died not 
many months ago, in Derbyshire, where he had become a 
prosperous industrialist, contributing occasionally to the 
Manchester press, and having in his early career afforded 
another proof of the risks run by men of letters when they 
engage in the commerce of literature. ® 


NEW BOOKS. 


ARISTOTLE'’S CONSTITUTION OF ATHENS.* 


On Jan. 19th, 1891, there appeared in the Zimes a full 
account of a lost work of Aristotle, which had been dis- 
covered on four rolls of papyrus taken from an Egyptian 
tomb and recently acquired by the British Museum. These 
rolls contain on their upper side the accounts of “ a bailiff 
on a private estate” for the year 78 a.D., and some short 
time afterwards, when the accounts became valueless, the 
‘Constitution of Athens’ has been copied on to the back or 


under side of the papyrus. The editio princeps of the text - 


was published under the-authority of the Museum trustees 
on Jan. 30th, 1891, by Mr. F. G. Kenyon, and followed early 
in March by the publication of a facsimile of the papyrus itself. 
The interest taken in this discovery, “which has enabled 
men of letters to realise in the present day the joyous sur- 
prises of the age of the Renaissance,” may be judged from 
the fact that Dr. Sandys, in referring to the literature which 
has already grown up around the subject, gives a list of no 
less than eight editions, fourteen translations, and 135 
articles in learned periodicals of all nations. 

This extraordinary outburst of enthusiasm is justified by 
the rarity of such a discovery, the extremely early date of 
the MS., the fame of Aristotle, and the importance of the 
subject. There is not one of the questions with which 
students of palzography, archzology, art, literature, or his- 


* ‘ Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens,’ A revised text, with introduc- 
tion, notes, etc, By J. E. Sandys, Litt.D. pp. Ixxx., 1-302. (Mac- 
millan and Co., 1893.) 15s. 


tory are concerned that a document of this character does 
not help either to settle or perplex. The editor of it who 
proposes to make his edition at all complete should possess 
almost unlimited knowledge and unrivalled patience, 
Take, for instance, the question of the text. A manuscript 
eighteen centuries old, written in “a small semi-cursive 
hand ” by four separate copyists, presents a thousand diffi- 
culties, as any one knows who has seen the shoal of con- 
jectures which have been made by scholars with a view to 
filling up the gaps in this particular document. The text, 
however, as presented by Dr. Sandys—and, it may be 
added, beautifully printed by the University Press—is a 
marvel of clearness: the average Greek scholar can read it 
without stumbling, while the technical student will find that 
each single added letter or alteration or conjecture is 
carefully marked, and the precise state of the MS., together 
with the various restorations proposed, is given in an 
elaborate apparatus criticus immediately below the text 
The notes and introductions exhibit absolute thoroughness ; 
they are not diffuse, but they shirk no difficulty whatever, 
and are admirable specimens of that Cambridge scholar- 
ship, at once masterly and minute, of which Mayor and 
Munro, Lightfoot and Jebb are types. On all questions 
connected with legal procedure at Athens, Dr. Sandys is an 
acknowledged authority, and his notes on such points are 
exceptionally good. His knowledge of Greek art and anti- 
quities is also strikingly complete; for example, when a 
particular sort of “ prize vase” is referred to, he is not con- 
tent with describing it, but directs the student to the exact 
spot in the British Museum where the finest specimen is to 
be seen, and gives exact reference to numerous illustrated 
works where similar vases are depicted. In short, the 
edition is one which leaves future workers in the same field 
little to do; and the general reviewer nothing to criticise. 
It is a magnum opus, worthy of the best traditions of our 
English Universities, and indispensable to every classical 
library. 

Though this edition is thus excellent, it must be acknow- 
ledged that the treatise of Aristotle is in itself not very 
interesting to ordinary readers. It forms but a minute 
fragment of the works of that voluminous writer, who liter- 
ally “ took all knowledge for his province,” for of the 146 
works by him the titles of which are known to us the 
‘Constitutions’ form only one, and this work is said to have 
contained the account of 157 other constitutions in addition 
to that of Athens. The first half of the treatise, which gives 
a condensed account of the growth of the Athenian consti- 
tution and its development into an advanced democracy, 
has been aptly termed ‘A Primer of Constitutional History’ ; 
the second half contains a list of the various officials and 
magistrates in Aristotle’s day, with a brief résumé of their 
duties, mode of election, and the like. It does not convey 
much information that is new, for though the work itself 
has been so long lost, it was used as an authority and 
largely quoted by many writers of antiquity, so that its sub- 
stance was already fairly well known, nor is there anything 
very novel or striking about the writing. In this respect, 
however, the work is unique, for it is the sole specimen 
extant of Aristotle’s more popular and less esoteric writings, 
and the style, in marked contrast to his usual crabbed and 
jerky jottings, is at any rate easy and fluent, though hardly 
exhibiting the dicendi incredibilis copia et suavitas or the 
Jfiumen orationis aureum which Cicero attributes to the great 
teacher of Alexander. As a matter of fact, graces of style 
or marked signs of the writer’s individuality could hardly be 
looked for in a sort of handbook like this, which, though 
universally attributed to Aristotle, might with perfect ease 
have been drawn up by one of his pupils under his super- 
vision. Once, however, there is a touch of satire worthy 
of a master hand, when the writer relates how Pericles, 
unable to cope with the personal liberality of the aristocrat 
Cimon, accepted the advice of ‘‘ Damonides of Oea, who 
counselled him, since he was worsted in his private means, 
to bestow on the people what was their own.” The advice 
of Damonides—“ who,” it is added parenthetically, “the 
people afterwards banished”—was taken, and Pericles 
secured his pre-eminence by lavishing the public funds upon 
the populace, but this method of electoral bribery has had 
so many modern imitators, and is so much the danger of 
democracies, that the name and fate of its author, together 
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with the exact shape in which it was originally given, possess 
a special interest. 

The dry list of Athenian officials in the second half of the 
work is naturally tedious, but the student will find many 
curious details, the oddest of which is perhaps the account 
of the ten city zediles, whose duty it was to “supervise the’ 
pay and engagements of dancing girls,” and also to see to 
“the collection of garbage”—a peculiar combination of 
duties which some of our modern zdiles seem to find neither 
unreasonable nor unpleasant. The first half is lighter read- 
ing, and though only a summary, yet occasionally it presents 
some supposed facts of history in a new and striking light. 
Thus the family of the Alcmzonidz have always enjoyed 
the reputation of having lavished their fortune on a contract 
for rebuilding the temple of Delphi; a single phrase, how- 
ever, now relegates them to the ordinary rank of contractors, 
and describes them not as sacrificing, but as making a- 
fortune out of the work. Again, every schoolboy has been 
taught to call Aristides “the Just”: Aristotle, however, 
calmly describes this “just ” man as suggesting the taxation 
of the Athenian allies after the battle of Salamis, in order that 
Athenian jurymen might receive good fees and eat the bread 
of idleness. How flimsy are historical reputations! What 
good is it to be called “the Just” for twenty-four centuries, 
and then to have your virtue discredited by the chance 
opening of a mouldering tomb in Egypt? What profit is 
there in human praise, when two lines on a scrap of papyrus, 
which a hungry worm might have consumed in an hour’s 
meal, can render questionable a fame that has outlived 
empires ? T. E. Pace. 


THE WANDERING JEW.* 


De La Motte Fouqué in one of his romances describes 
the Father of Evil as having a face that no man could re- 
member, and a name that sounded “ Greek and noble,” but 
passed out of men’s minds as soon as it was uttered. I 
find Mr. Bucbanan’s new poem well-nigh as hard to remem- 
ber now that I take it up a month after first reading it. I 
have a vague recollection of something vehement, insistent, 
eloquent, and chaotic, with here and there a touch or two 
of serener beauty. I recollect also that while I was reading 
it Mr. Buchanan was hurling no less vehement, insistent, 
eloquent, and chaotic expostulations at the head of one 
who liked him not, and that he was explaining—I remember 
no more—that the bulk of English literature, from the 
‘Faery Queen’ and ‘ Paradise Lost’ to our own day, was 
quite ineffective because “ mere literature.” Poem and ex- 
postulations alike were no doubt “ Greek and noble,” or 
some modern equivalent for these things, but they are, so 
far as I am concerned, with the snows of yester year. But 
I must try and bring this ‘Wandering Jew’ back into 
memory again. 

The poet meets in the streets of the city, late one night, 
an old man, weak and forlorn. Thisold man reveals himself 
to be the Wandering Jew. Then by various signs, the con- 
trol of the elements, the stigmata on his hands, the 
Wandering Jew makes himself known as Christ. Finally 
the poet sees a vision of a vast Golgotha amid a sea of 
human souls, and upon this Golgotha “the Spirit of 
Humanity” sits as judge. Christ is brought before him and 


is accused by a skeleton-like figure, who is apparently . 


Death, and by a cloud of witnesses from all periods and 
nations. Among these witnesses are Buddha, Nero, 
Galileo, Bruno, Montezuma, Petrarch, De Gama, Colum- 
bus, and countless others. Christ, they say, was a noble but 
self-deluded enthusiast who misled the world and cheated it 
of present happiness by fatal dreams of happiness hereafter, 
by the persecution of his clergy, and by a feverish asceti- 
cism. ‘They talk, no matter what their period or nation, as 
though they came fresh from a study of the WVational Re- 
former, and the publication of a certain Fleet Street house, 
and all agree with Mr. Buchanan that Christianity 
“is played out.” In despair of getting anything 
but “mere literature” from the witnesses, we turn 
to the symbolism itself, and find a very well-arranged 
“ grand valley” of the Last Judgment, and nothing more. 1 


*‘The Wandering Jew. By Robert Buchanan. 


(Chatto and 
Windus.) 


do not wish to be flippant, or to be guilty of that easiest of 
shallow things, “smart writing,” but I can find no other 
phrase. This “valley” affects the nerves and the senses 
certainly, but the heart and the intellect—no. Blake 
painted a Last Judgment, but how different his method was 
can be seen by his own description. “I entreat that the 
spectator,” he wrote, “ will attend to the hands and feet, to 
the lineaments of the countenance. They are all descriptive 
of character, and not a line is drawn without intention, and 
that most discriminate and particular. As poetry admits not 
a letter that is insignificant, so painting admits not agrain 
of sand or a blade of grass insignificant, much less an in- 


significant blur or blot.” Let us look to the “ lineaments” 
of Mr. Buchanan’s personages.. Here is his “ Spirit of 
Humanity ”:— 


“Then my soul was ’ware 
Of One who silent sat in judgment there, 
Shrouded and spectral ; lonely as a cloud 
He loomed above the surging and shrieking crowd. 
Human he seemed, and yet his eye-balls shone 
From fleshless sockets of a skeleton, 
And from the shroud around him darkly roll'd 
He pointed with a fleshless hand and cold 
At those who came.” 


Compare this admirable fragment of thetoric with the no 
less admirably rhetorical description of the accuser, Death 
or whatever he be :— 


‘Then calmly amid the shadows of the throne 
Another awful shrouded skeleton, 
Human, yet more than human, rose his 
With baleful eyes of wild and wistful light. 

There is surely no “discriminate and particular” inten- 
tion in these vague and commonplace affrightments. Does 
Mr. Buchanan think that “the Spirit of Humanity” and 
. “Death” have no distinct identity? If he thinks that they 
have not, then why not make this plain? and if he thinks they 
have—and surely even Mr. Buchanan would not make them 
different personages unless he saw a difference—why 
not give some outer sign of opposing function and 
nature, for ‘‘ poetry admits not a letter that is insignificant ”? 
He seems anxious alone to make a vague impression of 
sublimity by piling up indefinite words and pictures, veritable 
offspring of the void, and by uttering sonorous words that, 
howsoever “ Greek and noble,” have make them stick in the 
heart and the memory. He fails, as most moderns fail 
when they attempt long poems; he has no real 
sublimity because no precision of thought and phrase. 
When once the vague shock to the nerves has gone by, the © 
intellect has nothing to ponder over and to recall the im- 
pression by. 
Mr. Buchanan is perhaps hardly to blame except in his 
choice of subject, for he is neither mystic, metaphysician, 
or theologian, and you cannot write to any purpose about 
human hope and human fate—Christ and Golgotha—without 
being one or other of these three things He has in fact 
given us “ mere literature,” when we had a right to expect 
not only high literature, but high philosophy. I say this with 
the more regret because I am heartily at one with much of 
Mr. Buchanan’s disgust at the worship of “ mere literature.” 
Great literature is always great because the writer was think- 
ing of truth and life and beauty more than of literary form 
and literary fame. The belief of the typical literary man of 
the time, that you can separate poetry from philosophy and 
from belief, is but the phantasy of an empty day. Dante, 
who revealed God, and Shakespeare, who revealed man, 
must have spent their days in brooding upon God and upon 
man, and not upon the technique of style and the gossip of 
literary history. When philosophy and belief have gone out 
of life, then, and then only, shall they be gone. out of litera- 
ture. Let us certainly, if we will, hold with Mr. Buchanan 
that “mere literature” is accursed; but do not let us 
trumpet, as Mr. Buchanan does, “ mere literature,” which is 
also “mere journalism” set to rhyme, as never-to-be-for- 
gotten revelation, but let us remember always that Provi- 
dence has provided a place for it and a use in the journals 
of the day. So long as it keeps to that place and that 
use we should give thanks for whatever of “Greek and 
noble” it may have, but let us not encourage it to revolt 
like him who fell into pride of old time. 


W. B. Yeats. 
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THE CHURCH IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE.* 


Since the death of Bishop Lightfoot it would be hard to 
find any British scholar better fitted to deal with the 
difficult questions raised by the subject of this book than 
Professor Ramsay. The centre of Christian activity during 
the period was unquestionably Asia Minor ; and no one has 
the same direct personal acquaintance with its topography 
as the distinguished author of its ‘ Historical Geography,’ 
who has already made such important additions to our 
knowledge of it. The action of the Roman authorities can- 
not be understood without a familiarity with the forms of 
legal procedure under the Empire, in which it is Professor 
Ramsay’s especial business to be at home. And whatever 
gleams of light can be reflected from the scanty remains of 
early Christian literature, have to be concentrated by means 
of a close and repeated study, which Professor Ramsay, in 
the singular versatility of his interests, has already shown 
that he has given to them. The high anticipations which 
were aroused by the announcement of the course of lectures 
at Mansfield College, on which this book is based, will 
certainly not be disappointed. 

In the eight chapters which form Part I., the author dis- 
cusses the journeys of St. Paul in Asia Minor. Some 
portions of this have already appeared in the Zxfositor, and 
students are therefore familiar with most of the positions 
that are maintained ; but it may be worth while referring to 
the points of special interest. Professor Ramsay contends 
that Acts xiii.-xxi., the “ travel document,” as he calls it, is an 
authority of the highest value, as based directly upon the 
information of St. Paul (herein modifying a view which he 
expressed in the Z£xfositor for January, 1892), and is 
marked by the use of local names in the Roman, not in the 
popular sense. This theory is one which well deserves 
examination from other points of view than those which his 
immediate purpose suggested to its author. He has» 
certainly established a strong claim for the provisional 
acceptance of his view. It is to be regretted that time did 
not allow a fuller statement and examination of Spitta’s 

sition ; what is given is tantalizing, and as it stands hardly 
intelligible. One great advantage of Professor Ramsay’s 
suggestion is that it lends strong support to the view, which 
has always been very tempting, but has been rejected by 
most scholars, except Renan and Perrot, because of the 
grave difficulties in the way, that the “ Galatian” churches 
were those of Antioch, Iconium, Derbe, and Lystra. If it 
can be shown that the region in which these towns lay was 
likely to have been described as “ Galatia,” very welcome 
light is thrown upon the circumstances of their foundation, 
and so upon the interpretation of the Epistle. It will 
be surprising if Professor Ramsay’s array of argu- 
ments, put forward with great candour, and with 
a full recognition of the difficulties that are left, is not 
generally felt to turn the balance |very decidedly in 
favour of what is known as the “South-Galatian ” theory. 
The book would have been well worth publishing if it had 
given us nothing but this. It is difficult, however, to put 
much confidence in the arguments drawn from the text of the 
Codex Bezae ; they are often very precarious in themselves, 
and at best deal only with the fringe of a very thorny 
question. Part II. deals more directly with the subject 
indicated by the title. The imperative need of the method 


of study which the author advocates and illustrates is — 


shown by some striking instances drawn from modern 
criticism. It is refreshing to find a scholar so well versed 
in the achievements of German research maintaining a 
position of such independence in the presence of great 
names, and showing how far writers like Dr. Pfleiderer and 
Dr. Harnack can go astray when misled by a false method. 
Professor Ramsay points out, following the accurate state- 
ment of Mommsen, that the persecution of the Christians 
was due in the first instance to the exercise of the general 
administrative powers of the provincial governors. He shows 
how originally it was the criminal acts, that were supposed 
to be deducible from’ the name of Christian, which were 
punished ; how then the popular feeling of antipathy, arising 
from different sources, led to the condemnation of Chris- 
tians merely as such; and finally how that the Christians 


**The Church in the Roman Empire before a.p. 170.’ By W. M. 
Ramsay, M.A, (London : Hodder and Stoughten.) 8vo, pp. xvi. 494. 


were punished by a deliberate policy, as members of an 
organisation dangerous to the Empire. In working out these 
points, Professor Ramsay has to sweep away a whole mass 
of misconceptions and misinterpretations which have 
gathered round the accounts alike of Nero’s persecution, 
-and of the action of Pliny in Bithynia, a task which he 
discharges with conspicuous success. Among the more 
interesting incidental results of a discussion, which is 
almost embarrassingly full of such, we must not overlook 
the contributions made towards determining the dates 
of various New Testament books. Starting from the 
so-called “‘ critical” standpoint, and accepting provisionally 
the prevalent German theories, Professor Ramsay has 
in almost every instance found evidence in the historical 
surroundings, tending to confirm the more orthodox 
traditions. He would probably be the first to acknowledge 
that this is not in itself decisive ; but he is entitled to claim 
that it should be taken into account. 

Space does not permit of any discussion of details. It 
must suffice to say that every serious student of Roman his- 
tory, whether approaching it from the ecclesiastical or the 
more general point of view, will make himself familiar with 
this book ; and that no one will do so without quite unusual 
interest and profit. A. S. WILKINS. 


BERNARDIN DE SAINT PIERRE* 


Is it merely out of respect to tradition that Bernardin de 
Saint Pierre is given a place among “Great French 
Writers”? Many persons looking at him with English 
eyes will feel that it must be so: to them his survival and 
his place of honour are among the puzzles of literature. 
The mention of ‘Paul et Virginie’ to any of the younger 
generation probably only calls up a smile of amusement. 
Very likely they have never read it, but they have an idea it 
is full of the gush and the lachrymose sentiment in vogue 
in the ridiculous days of their grandmothers. M. Barine’s 
monograph has been put into English to tell us why though 
much of Saint Pierre is out of date he yet survives. The 
only fault to be found with the monograph is the too 
great deference paid to Saint Pierre’s theories and his 
pretension to be a thinker. His scheme'of human reform 
was a feeble version of Rousseau’s, but it was, of course, 
highly coloured by his own likes, dislikes, and idosyncrasies 
—which can be equally seen in his plan to eradicate all sub- 
jects that appeal mainly to the reasoning faculties from the re- 
generated system of education, and in his genial suggestion of 
a statue to do special honour to Nicot in his projected recrea- 
tive Paradise at Neuilly. His theories and methods hardly 
merit examination. Those that were his own were but poor 
food to offer a grown-up, and even an aging world, with 
robuster passions and more complicated needs than Saint 
Pierre would ever bring himself to take cognisance of. 
Rousseau still wins souls ; Bernardin’s structure, if it ever 
could be called such, toppled overlong ago. He had neither 
the understanding of human conditions nor the mental grasp 
necessary for system-making. 

Mr. Birrell, in his delightfully candid but rather insubstan- 
tial preface, says he does not like ‘ Paul et Virginie,’ but 
that the ‘ Etudes de la Nature’ have afforded him much 
entertainment. No one need quarrel with him because he 
reverses the ordinary judgment, but it is a matter of regret 
that anyone with so keen a sense of literary flavours as Mr. 
Birrell should pay so much attention to the silly prudery of 
the idyll and so little to its tenderness, grace, and dignity. 
To mention only one passage ; Paul’s grief has no tragic 
power about it ; but where has the suffering of an untried, 
undisciplined young creature ever been more pathetically 
rendered? ‘The little read ‘Etudes’ are, of course, the 
more interesting to those seriously bent on understanding 
Saint Pierre’s place in French literature. They needs must 
have had great qualities to survive the nonsense they con- 
tain—“ Nature invented the hideous scorpion to be a salu- 
tary terror to us, to keep us away from damp, unhealthy 
places, its ordinary abode.” ‘Corpses were created for the 
carnivorous animals,” etc., etc. But M. Barine and Mr. 
Birrell do well to remind us of the good stuff that grows 


* Bernardin de Saint Pierre. By Arvéde Barine. With a Preface 
by A. Birrell. Great French Writers. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
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very plentifully amid rubbish like this. Saint Pierre was no 
thinker; his system was shoddy. But he was a rare thing 
in his day, a man with a genuine love of the out-of-door 
world. He looked at it straight with open eyes. He was 
one of the first to chronicle it in unconventional language. 
Perhaps he more than anyone else led the way to that inti- 
mate love of nature which is the best possession of this 
century. That and his admirable style are the secrets of his 

The most valuable part of M. Barine’s book is the too 
brief portion descriptive of Saint Pierre’s striking and forcible 
personality. Aimé Martin’s ideal travesty of him should 
henceforth be blotted out. : 

The translator can hardly be complimented on his work. 
At its best it is good enough, but sentences like “ What did 
they not impute to him for crime?”; “invalids who died 
while speaking to one”; “‘more than one reader was scan- 
dalised just now that we dared to speak freely of a sacred 
masterpiece, though he has not read ‘ Paul et Virginie’ 
since the days when he bowled his hoop, and would have 
been much surprised if it had been proposed to him ”— 
have no right to admission into an English book. 

G-Y. 


TWO DIALECT BOOKS.* 


The different problems that have to be attacked by the 
English Dialect Society are well illustrated in the- two 
volumes that form their latest issue. One is a Glossary, 
and the other is a Grammar. The only safe basis for a 
General Dialect Dictionary is the work of such careful 
workers as Mr. Heslop, chronicling with rigid accuracy the 
vocabulary of the “‘common people,” who often retain in 
their conservative memory words and phrases that were 
once used by the poet and the statesman, but have dropped 
out of the literary language in the course of that struggle for 
existence which goes,on amongst words as well as men. 
Sometimes the phrases rejected from books have a strength, 
appropriateness, and beauty that would possibly ensure them 
a welcome if they were once more introduced under the pro- 
tection of some powerful poet or novelist. Incidentally 
any good glossary—and Mr. Heslop’s is an excellent one— 
reveals much of the folk-lore and habits of thought of the 
dialect speakers. The “adder-steyen,” or holed stone, we 
learn, was used as a charm alike in the houses and the 
boats of Northumbria; “acre deal,” “ather,” “ bank,” 
“ Boon day,” “ catch day,” refer to old methods of agricul- 
ture, and there is rough poetry in the name of “ bad man’s 
oatmeal ” and “dead man’s oatmeal,” given to the seeds of 
hemlock. The ajuga reptans is “ dead man’s bellows,” the 
purple foxglove is ‘‘ dead man’s bells,” the great starwort is 
“dead man’s bones,” the st/ene maritima is “dead man’s 
grief,” the spotted orchis is “dead man’s hand,” and the early 
orchis is “ dead man’s thumb.” The marsh orchis has im- 
pressed the popular fancy, and is known by such varied 
names as “dead man’s fingers,” “ De’il’s foot,” “ Adam 
and Eve,” “Cain and Abel,” and “ Cock’s cames.” The 
main object of a glossary is vocabulary, and Mr. Heslop in 
his first volume, extending from A to F, records not less 
than 3,000 words. Some of these, especially the mining 
words, are almost peculiar to the locality, but others with 
variations in pronunciation are known over a wide area, 
and will have their place in almost every glossary. Mr. 
’ Heslop has not, we regret to say, adopted any exact system 

of notation, and so the phonology of the dialect is not 
treated with that fulness demanded by the late Mr. A. J. 
Ellis from dialect workers. But in Mr. Heslop’s introduc- 
tion there are many excellent observations on the peculiari- 
ties of grammar and speech. 

Professor Wright’s ‘ Windhill Grammar’ is very solid and 
satisfactory. ‘The idea is a good one, and the execution 
thoroughly painstaking and accurate. To talk, as is some- 
times done, of ‘‘ the Yorkshire ” or “ the Lancashire ” dialect 
is misleading if the phrase is to be construed with scientific 
accuracy. The general dialect of a district will vary con- 


* ‘Northumberland Words. A Glossary of Words used in North- 
umberland and on the Tyneside.’ By Richard Oliver Heslop. Vol. I. 
12s, 6d. (Published for the English Dialect Society by Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Tribner and Co.) ‘A Grammar of the Dialect ot 
Windhill in the West Riding of Yorkshire.’ By Joseph Wright, 
M.A., Ph.D, 12s, 6d. (Same publishers.) 


siderably in its different localities. Hence the importance of 
Professor Wright’s method. He has taken a definite area 
and written a grammatical monograph, in which the sounds 
are analysed and the accidence is displayed. The speech 
of Windhill is illustrated by amusing specimens in prose 
and verse, which are given in Dr. Sweet’s notation as used 
in his ‘ Primer of Phonetics.’ It will thus be seen that for 
the student of phonology Mr. Wright has provided an 
unusually important document, all the more so that he 
says, “As a guarantee for the general accuracy of the 
material contained in the book, I need only state that I 
spoke the dialect pure and simple until I was: practically 
grown up.” : 

The English Dialect Society may be congratulated on . 
the additional service it has rendered to scholarship by the 
publication of these two books. 

E, A. Axon. 


SCOTTISH REMINISCENCES.* 


The sc of Mr. Langhorne’s pleasantly discursive 
volume is wider than is indicated by its title. In reality it 
is a book about Scotland and Scotchmen during the hun- 
dred years which followed the rebellion of 1745. His grand- 
father graduated at Edinburgh in 1771, before becoming 
Scotch Episcopal minister at Musselburgh, where he was 
succeeded for a time by the author’s father. For the 
quarter of a century preceding 1771 (as in the case of sub- 
sequent years), Mr. Langhorne has drawn on old books and 
records, well-chosen extracts from which throw light on the 
social life of Scotland during that period, with special 
reference to the Scottish Episcopal Church, then in a very 
depressed condition. The authors own experiences of 
student life at Edinburgh and Glasgow enable him to sketch 
such occupiers of Scottish university chairs as Sir Daniel 
Sandford, Professor Ramsay, uncle of the present professor 
of the same name, and Professor Thomson, the father of 
Lord Kelvin. Among his full-length literary portraits are 
those of Bishop Terrot, Archdeacon Williams, the first head- 
master of the Edinburgh Academy, and the author’s own 
cousin, Wyville Thomson, of the Challenger expedition. 
Mr. Langhorne’s early life at Musselburgh, where his father 
was long the head of a well-known school, has furnished 
him with interesting matter respecting such notables as 
D. M. Moir (“ Delta”) and Sir Thomas Brisbane, of Penin- 
sular fame. He gives also a copious account of the English 
Langhornes of the eighteenth century, among them John, 
the poet, and his brother William, the translator of Plutarch. 
Observing that when not using his nom-de-plume Mark Twain 
called himself S. Langhorne Clements, Mr. Langhorne wrote 
to him to inquire if he was connected with the British 
Langhornes, and received for reply that the Langhorne 
among his names was merely a memorial of a Langhorne 
who had been a valued friend of his father. Mr. Langhorne 
addressed his letter simply “ Mark Twain, U.S.A.” Only 
three weeks afterwards he received a reply from a German 
watering-place signed ‘“‘S. Langhorne Clements,” an 
incident which the author commends to the notice of those 
who “decry the Post Office.” The entertaining and in- 
structive volume is intended chiefly for Scotchmen, who 
will find in it racy Scottish anecdotes not told else- 
where. Perhaps in a future volume the author will give 
what may interest English readers, reminiscences of his 
clerical life in England, especially of that section of it 
during which, as the first Vicar of St. Augustine’s, Stepney, 
he laboured zealously among the poor of the East-end of 
London. 


MR. MALLOCK’S VERSES.} 


Between the outside and the inside of this volume there 
is an interesting contrast. We are looking at the limited 
edition in white vellum and gilt lettering, the widest of 
margins, most superior of paper and daintiest of type. 

**Reminiscenees chiefly connected with Inveresk and Musselburgh, 
and Sketches of Family Histories.’ By the Rev. W. H. Langhorne, 
M.A. Cantab, Rector of Worton, Oxon, formerly first Vicar of St. 


Augustine’s, Stepney. (Edinburgh: David Douglas. London: Simp- 
kin, Marshall and Co.) 


t ‘ Verses.’ By W. H. Mallock. (Hutchinson.) 
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Verily, in Mr. Mallock’s words, it is “a husk of pleasure 
round a heart of sorrow.” For Mr. Mallock has gathered 
up here the essence of his pessimism, and the effect of the 
white vellum is rather that of a richly sculptured tomb. The 
verses are not all despairing, however. They break into 
high spirits to tease Mr. Swinburne with a mocking echo 
of his own sonorousness, and of the moods when he was 
wont to be “ calling and bawling” to Freedom “ to set some- 
thing free,” or to good humouredly chaff “‘ The Souls.” He 
has moods of gentle hopefulness, but, alas ! the skeleton is 
only round the corner. Even in his “ Boatsong” we see 
it grinning on the strand— 


“ All things we can endure but rest. 
What of the shore and friends ? young oarsman, 
Never row us again to shore.” 


Pessimism has, of course, a right to express itself, and the 
only time we ever genuinely resent it is when it looks into 
“ the eyes of eight years old,” and is not transformed into 
something else, but says to the child : 


“Between your eyelids swims the look 
That says, ‘ My faith in prayer is o’er.’ 
Your mouth seems quivering to the lost, 
‘Kiss me that kiss once more !’” 


Mr. Mallock’s verse is clear and often sweet in tone. 
One of the many “To Irma’s,” in a somewhat original 
metre, shows him at his best— 


“ See, in the west the day fails! 
Low on the sands the waves sound, 
Slow on the down the lean sails 
Of the mill drift round. 


Hold me fast by your true hand— 
Turn away from the changed sea! 

Our day forsakes the forlorn land, 
Never forsake me.” 


MASTER DON GESUALDO.* 


‘The House by the Medlar Tree’ first gave English 
readers an opportunity of making acquantence with Verga’s 
work. Let us hope that the appearance of ‘ Don Gesualdo,’ 


translated by the same competent hand, means that we are 


gradually to be given the rest of the novels, those of rustic 
and provincial life, at least. Vergais certainly one of the 
first of living novelists. It is difficult to describe in a little 
space wherein consists his power, but his first quality is the 
rare enough one of originality. He has substantially invented 
a method Of fiction, and till now he has had no imitators 
either in English or French literature. Indeed his method 
is such as would lead an unskilful, second-rate imitator 
straight to perdition. Its most essential characteristic is the 
suppression of himself. Verga is nowhere in these stories of 
his. The modern novelist of the naturalist school who offers 
to the world pages of life without editing or revision, has 
not reached this point. He is close at hand himself to play 
the showman, perhaps even to moralise between the acts. 
Most story-tellers look at life as if from some height from 
whence they can see the whole course of events, the beginning 
and end of things, the whole plan of the field ; and they take 
their readers up with them. Verga does nothing of the 
kind. He makes you stand on the level of the human beings 
you are watching : you have the advantage of your own height, 
and eye-sight, and hearing—nothing more. He sets you 
down in gossiping little towns, in crowded village festas, in 
the midst of family squabbles, and lets you gather out of 
the noise and the chatter and the altercations just what 
you are capable of gathering. It is all very bewildering, you 
say. And so is life. A great deal of it is very dull, 
incomplete, fragmentary. The liker to life. Not that he 
desires to present dulness and incoherent fragments. But 
he knows that those who live long enough, or see keenly 
enough, learn how to disentangle the threads of life, to pick 


*‘ Master Don Gesualdo.” By Giovanni Verga; translated by M. A. 
Craig. 2 vols. (Osgood.) 


up the dropped stitches, and guess the pattern. At first sight 
all is chaotic like a page of to-day’s newspaper; but there 
is not a flaw in the logic of events. Of course his method 
is tedious enough at times, and I am far from desiring that 
all or even much fiction should be modelled on his. His 
occasional tediousness may be inadvertent or intentional. 
He is possibly as indifferent as the later Ibsen to mere fine 
writing, and is confident he will findreaders in those who 
understand human life. 
‘Master Don Gesualdo’ is a harder nut to crack than 
‘The House by the Medlar Tree.’ There is less incidental 
beauty in it. It is absolutely impossible to pronounce 
judgment on it till the last page has been read, so much is 
it all of a piece, made up though it seems of shreds and 
patches. The scene is laid in poverty-stricken provincial 
Italy in the first half of this century. Its picture of broken- 
down palaces, a nobility out at elbows, even shivering and 
hungry, is matter of fact in style, and there is not a word to 
call your attention unduly to any pathos in the situation. 
The dim rise of the commercial era is seen in the money- 
grubbing which alternates with helpless, hopeless poverty. 
Don Gesualdo is a peasant who has made a great fortune 
by the sweat of his brow, by his very life-blood. He is not 
an admirable character. Away from his work he is dull 
and rough. He loves his gold, and still more the lands he 
has bought, and tilled, and made fruitful. But he does well 
by his own kin, who turn and rend him with ingratitude. 
He is induced to marry the poor starving daughter of a 
noble house for the sake of the influence he will gain 
thereby. The payment of influence is not made, and he 
never wins his wife’s affection. He marries his daughter to 
a nobleman, who despises him and despoils him. A man 
of force and will, circumstances are too strong for him, and 
he dies lonely and loveless in his daughter’s palace, with 
his polite harpy of a son-in-law watching for his last breath 
to seize the gold and lands that will buy the luxury his 
peasant’s soul revolted from. ‘Don Gesualdo’ suggests 
comparisons with one or two great figures in imaginative 
esr with ‘Pere Goriot’ for instance, and will stand 
e test. 


THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR.* 


With limitations, this is a thoroughly well-done piece of 
work. The editing is at fault. If ever a book needed 
annotation this one does, and notes there are none. The 
conscientious and keenly interested reader must refer con- 
stantly to other books and papers. There is a good deal to 
fascinate as well as to interest, and the dryness of its style, 
the scantness of its words by no means take away from this 
effect. It is emphatically a soldier’s book in its prompt- 
ness, its exactness of expression ; ‘ Undertaken,” as it.was, 
‘in all simplicity of purpose as a popular history, it is prac- 
tically from beginning to end the expression of a private 
opinion of the war by the Field-Marshal himself.” Moltke’s 
opinion is worth something from a military point of view, 
and the book, with some recent fiction, will provide the 
general reader with reasons enough for the war ending as it 
did. There is little cant about the horrors of war, though 
Moltke retorts on the usual commonplaces about bellige- 
rent kings, by saying that people usually make war now-a- 
days, and that “a peace-loving sovereign is less rare than a 
parliament composed of wise men.” And the horrors he 
jots down relentlessly need no comment. The narrative is 
written in picturesque shorthand; of this the chapter 
“ Battle before Le Mans” gives examples enough—“ When 
presently the infantry entered the town, a fierce struggle 
began in the streets, which were entirely blocked by the 
French trains. Entrance into individual houses had to 
be cleared by artillery fire.” His contempt for the enemy 
is generally veiled under good-breeding and the feeling of 
superiority born of success. The orders of battle and the 
magnificent map, render the book of special interest to 
soldiers, to writers of history, and to everyone capable of 
reading into this curt record the obvious and terrible 
drama it reports. 


* ‘The Franco-German War of 1870-71.’ By Field-Marshal Count 
Helmuth von Moltke. Translation revised by Archibald Forbes. 
With a Map, Notes, and Orders of Battle. (Osgood.) 
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THE BOOKMAN’S TABLE. 


PERSEUS WITH THE HESPERIDES. By Bryan Charles Waller. 
(G. Bell and Son.) 

Mr. Waller does not altogether discredit the ‘‘ three poets 
of his kith and kin’—Edmund Waller, Barry Cornwall and 
Adelaide Procter—to whom he dedicates his poem. His 
story of Perseus’ fulfilment of the vow to Polydectes flows 
harmoniously, and in his treatment of it there is grace and 
dignity. There are, however, few lines or portions much 
better than the rest, a circumstance—such is the frailty of 
human verse—pointing to no high excellence. There are 
lines that are flat, and one at least, that is incorrect, “ Who 
of men is here but we.” Perseus is occasionally a little 
prosy, and Atlas on moderate drinking and other topics 
decidedly so. Superior-minded readers may turn away from 
the poem because it has nothing classical about it, either in 
spirit or diction. It is rather for young readers, to whom its 
purity, grace, and abundance of poetic sentiment will appeal. 
If we can point to no passage of great brilliancy or power, 
there is yet much sweetness in the picture of Pallas Athené 
transformed into the likeness of a little harassed child in 
need of Perseus’ chivalry, and considerable strength in the 
description of natural scenery, notably of the swampy flats 
and dingy moorland wastes over which Perseus flew before 
the Gorgons. 


ENGLISH PROSE SELECTIONS ; with Critical Introductions. Edited 
by Henry Craik. Vol. 1I.; 14th to 16th century. (Macmillan.) 

This is a treasure-house of good things, a book to make 
one fall in love with one’s language, spoken so well by so 
many little known to fame. The editor, Canon Ainger, 
Mr. Saintsbury, Mr. J. W. Hales, Mr. W. P. Ker, Mr. 
Gosse, the late Professor Minto and others have fulfilled their 
parts admirably, their introductions tothe various writers being 
suggestive rather than exhaustive. A curious mistake, however, 
is pointed out in our note on p. 7. But if isthe selections 
from Wycliffe, Mandeville, Malory, Caxton, More, Tyndale, 
Ascham, Buchanan, Sidney, Spenser, Hooker, Hakluyt, 
Raleigh, Daniel, and many another that give the book its 
real value. No such collection, evincing so much scholarly 
and literary judgment, has been offered before to the 
student of English prose. 


LITERARY BLUNDERS ; A Chapter in the History of Human Error, 
By H. B. Wheatley, F.S.A. (E. Stock.) 

Mr. Wheatley might have written a long chapter. He 
has evidently large stores to draw from, and had he drawn 
more largely, he might have omitted some of the 
“Foreigners English” and “ Schoolboy’s Blunders ”—not 
always very amusing, though, to the latter—Professor Oliver 
Lodge has contributed a series of answers to examination 
papers in Acoustics, which only those familiar with the 
peculiar mental conditions of examinees will credit. Of the 
more strictly literary blunders, typographical, bibliographical, 
blunders of fact and of translation, many given here are old 
friends, but Mr. Wheatley has fished in unfamiliar waters too. 
The bibliographical ones are the best, but there are too many 
as good as “Commentarii De Bello Gallico in usum 
Scholarum Liber Tirbius: Author, Mr. C. J. Czsoris,” or 
P. V. Maroni’s “ The Opera” for us to begin to quote in our 
limited space. 


AN AGNOSTIC’S APOLOGY. By Leslie Stephen. (Smith, Elder.) 


These reprinted essays will cause less sensation, favour- 
able or the reverse, than they would have done some years 
ago. For the moment this kind of speculation is out of 
fashion. People are more concerned with the practical out- 
come of creeds than with their logical position, and no one 
can be more glad of this than Mr. Stephen. But from its 
appeal to the test of realities rather than of words, by its 


appeal for clear thinking, it could never be unseasonable. . 


Yet it does a little quibbling of its ownin “ The Scepticism 
of Believers.” The tone is sometimes rather schoolboyish, 
and sometimes rasping, as when it says, “‘ The higher point 
of tiew—no one worth notice will deny it to be the higher 
—is gained by approximation to the Agnostic.” It is once 
at least false to human history—‘‘A strong faith of that 
stamp [that accepts the Bible literally] really means a dull 
imagination. The livelier the imaginative faculty, the 
firmer the grasp of the vital laws of the world.” But those 


who read those essays of Mr. Stephen for the first time 
will find them generally marked by respect for opinions 
other than his own, as well as by an altogether uncommon 
honesty, and by an admirably clear utterance which in this 
connection amounts to a moral quality. 


THE POETS AND NATURE. Reptiles, Fishes, and Insects. By 
Phil Robinson. (Chatto and Windus.) 

This is mainly an indictment of poets for their treat- 
ment of poor dumb animals. They have been ignorant and 
conceited, and, with honourable exceptions—no living poet 
except Jean Ingelow is quoted—have talked nonsense about 
the Nature they professed to adore. Marvel, Keats, 
and Shelley ‘‘are always in fancy delightfully in sympathy 
with the spirit, if not always the letter, of Nature’s doings ” ; 
but Mr. Robinson finds out Thomson and Thomson’s 
betters in shameful blunders. He is terribly sarcastic at the 
expense of poets who take away the characters of honest 
animals. ‘Their toads are loathsome, and their frogs 
obscene. Their chameleons are turncoats, and their 
scorpions traitors. Their snakes are utterly abominable.” 
This ‘‘ strikes me as thoroughly immoral.” It needed a 
good deal of humour as well as nature knowledge to compile 
this book ; to detect, for instance, the fun of Allan Ramsay’s 
description of the ponderous whale attacking the herring 
shoal “by stealth.” It is a delightful book, especially for 
the naturalist who doesn’t write verses, but it is also most 
wholesome reading for poets. 


THE ESSAYS OF MONTAIGNE. Fiorio’s Translation, The Second 
Book. (Nutt.) 

The first volume was previously noticed in THE BookMAN 
at some length. The appearance of the second gives 
another opportunity for calling attention to this ideal edition 
of a book beloved by all who love books wisely and human 
nature well. 


ESSAYS ON LORD TENNYSON’S IDYLLS OF THE KING. By 
Harold Littledale. (Macmillan.) 
These essays give a survey, mainly narrative, but also critical, 
of the ‘Idylls,’ with a constant reference to the sources of 
the poems. They are presumably meant for young students 


‘of literature. Indeed, in their first form they were lectures 


addressed to Professor Littledale’s own students in India. 
To many young persons the book will be of real value. It 
may be their first introduction to a~new world of romance 


_and poetry. If it tempts them, as its many references may 


well do, to seek out for themselves the treasures to be found 
in Mahony, the Mabinogion, in Chrestien de Troyes, and 
Villemarqué, it will have been a good friend. But though 
its references are useful, and its selection of parallel passages 
skilfully made, the book is not good enough. The critical 
part, happily subordinate, is poor. Something might have 
been done to mark Tennyson’s high and low water mark, 
measured nowhere so easily as in the ‘Idylls,’ and the 
chapter on the Prologue and Epilogue might have been 
omitted. What is not superfluous in that chapter might 
have been summed up in a paragraph. 


NOVEL NOTES, &c. 


THE MARPLOT. By S.R. Lysaght. 3 vols. (Macmillan.) 


High spirits, fun at the expense of the conventionalities, 
mellowed by some genuine humour, cover a multitude of 
sins in ‘The Marplot.’ A reader may frown at its violation 
of the rules of fiction or of the proprieties, but it will at 
least have tickled his fancy once or twice, perhaps touched 
his sympathies, and given him reason to expect something 
better from the writer. Mr. Lysaght revels in seeing Mrs. 
Grundy turn up her eyes, and it is with a kind of irrepres- 
sible schoolboy burst of fun that he tells of Dick’s meeting 
with the fashionable party while in the company of Connie 
(just escaped from the circus and adorned with spangles 
and the donkey ; of the introduction of the learned an 
guileless professor to the Bohemian circles of Chelsea, and 
of Connie dangling her legs over the Longfield monument in 
the churchyard in gleeful anticipation of the annoyance the 
sight of her will cause certain respectable folks when they 
are released from the service. Few of the characters are 
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cut out of everyday cloth, and they crowd each other with 
their individualities more than would happen in actual 
life, where eccentricity is not inconveniently common. 

The story is fatiguing, too, in the way it jolts you about, 
from philanthropy to artistic Bohemia, from Ireland and 
dark conspiracies to Gordon and the desert. But flighty as 
Mr. Lysaght is, he stops long enough in one spot to make 
shrewd observations on even the minor actors in his play 
on the young lady, for instance, to whom “ religious doubts 
were more sacred than faith itself,” and on Sir Compton, 
whose réle in life was to be a host, who “ unconsciously felt a 
joint authorship with the Creator in the view which he gave 
his guests from the window, and a joint responsibility for 
the weather while they were with him.” It should be said 
that for all its high spirits the story is nevertheless a melan- 

choly one. Perhaps Mr. Lysaght will use less material 
next time, and stitch it better together. He promises to be 
an entertaining writer. Indeed he already is so, for there 
is not a dull page in ‘ The Marplot.’ 

AN EASTER VACATION. By Moira O'Neill. 

Bullen.) 

Miss O'Neill is ingenious. She has found a heading for 
every chapter in her book from “Twelfth Night,” and the 
headings selected according to this whim fit the various 
occasions without too much stretching. She has left the old 
country and the brogue, and set herself down to chronicle 
the doings of English folks in a Devonshire watering-place. 
What happened during the Easter vacation is of no great 
consequence, but slight as is the story, at least it is a page 
out of real life, cleverly reflecting the conventions and tone 
of a highly respectable “set.” Miss O’Neill has proved 
before now that she can write a story. What is sufficiently 
evident here is her power of watching and marking the finer 
play of certain minds with whom presumably she is in 
sympathy. She writes, for instance, as if she had a long 
and close acquaintance with the boy Mac, with Geoffery 


“(Lawrence and 


Tennant, a minor personage, and with the heroine, Maisie,. 


honest and charming. 
ROPES OF SAND. By R. E. Francillon. 3 vols. (Chatto and 
Windus.) 


Miss Mabel Openshaw had an ardent lover whose devo- 
tion annoyed her. So she set him a task well nigh as hope- 
less as spinning ropes of sand to get him out of her way. 
Till he had seen her he was a good-for-nothing lout, who 
‘looked like a fisherman with a touch of the gamekeeper, 
or, much more accurately, like a wrecker with a dash of 
the poacher. Or, perhaps, like a blackguard with a dash of 
the gentleman, or a gentleman running into blackguard, 
each meeting each midway—the blackguard being past the 
line.” But Mabel’s task sent him out into the world, and 
hardship, adventure, and danger—it was in stormy 1793 
—quickened his wits, and sent him home a very fine young 
fellow indeed. He had followed up the quest with zeal and 
success, but experience had opened his eyes, and he no 
longer sought the reward, having found something better. 
The West Indian episodes, and some others, are clumsy 
and improbable. But the book is a good one. Parson 
Pengold and his pigs, the fascinating Quickset, and Nance, 
before her bewitchment, are excellent company. Mr. Fran- 
cillon is an admirable writer too, and readers are not 
tempted to skip when the narrative is interrupted. That his 
out-of-door eyes are keen and true his description of the 
exasperating tricks played by the moon amongst trees is 
delightful proof. But when he stops to chronicle Nature he 


is quick to point out that it is a modern habit of his own, for 


which his eighteenth century personages would not have 
held themselves responsible—always excepting Cucumber 
Jack, a strange, weird creation, a kind of Barnaby Rudge, a 
Barnaby, however, whose idiosyncracies run to making 
rhymes and to taking the trees in the woods for his brothers 
and sisters. 

THE SEVEN SLEEPERS OF EPHESUS. 

(Chatto and Windus.) 

This little book is in a state of lively effervescence. 
There is probably not much liquor below the froth, and it 
is hard to tell what kind it may be. The authoress ‘has ac- 
quired a style—modelled on Dumas, perhaps-—before she 
has made her story ; and the effect is curious. The charac- 
ters talk and strut and plot and counterplot and live ina 
state of picturesque mystery and bubbling excitement. And 


By M. E. Coleridge. 


for all the world we feel as we do at the Italian opera with 
a libretto in our hands that we can’t read a word of. 
Puzzled by the dark and terrible politica) animosity that 
pursues David, and by the unaccountable career of the 
royal personage, we begin to suspect that the elliptical 
manner has been put on to save the writer the trouble of 
making a perfectly coherent narrative. But if we take a 
great deal for granted, the book is sufficiently amusing. 
There is a swing and a breeziness about it that bear us along 
over many a hiatus. 


A STUDY IN TEMPTATION. By John Oliver Hobbes. Pseu- 
donym Library. (Unwin.) 

“John Oliver Hobbes” means to shelter herself behind 
some truisms from Aristotle against the critics, who would 
speak of improbabilities in her characters and their con- 
versations. But in fact she only reminds the ignorant 
critic that if she had considered a little more by whom “ the 
actions and words were spoken or done, to whom, at what 
time, and for what end,” she would not have made the 
larger part of her personages and all the important ones, 
think and speak so very much like “ John Oliver Hobbes.” 
They are tbelled variously, of course, but she distributes 
amongst them very equally a certain number of epigrams 
and cynicisms and imprudences, and the result is that we 
are kept monotonously on the leer. We can’t dine on 
sauce. “She is not like other geniuses—she is different,” 
said Lady Hyde-Bassett, ‘‘ They are all different—with a 
sameness. I have known thirty, and they were all pure- 
minded, and had, at least, three husbands and an episode.” 
This cheap observation might have been made by almost 
any of the writer’s smart-spoken characters. In justice, it 
should be said there is less of this schoolgirl cynicism than 
in the previous stories ; there is more ability as distinguished 
from mere flippant cleverness. Some of it is very amusing, 
and some of it pretty—the elopement, for instance, which 
John Oliver Hobbes vag em too seriously. But with this 
pirouetting in dangerous places, this blinking and winking 
at humanity, we are brought just as often near boredom as 
by the prosy moralising of more humdrum writers. 


A MERE CYPHER. By M.A. Dickens. 3 vols. (Macmillan.) 


In her newest story Miss Dickens has set herself an ex- 
ceedingly difficult task—to depict a poorly-gifted, sad- 
coloured, spiritless human being, the willing victim of petty 
domestic tyranny, and yet, without violating probabilities, to 
prove that the poor drudge is endowed with the stuff out of 
which the heroines of great tragedy are made. ‘“ She had 
been a little stupid woman, and her life, to all appearance, 
had been passed in one long monotone of passive in- 
significance. To no one human being of those with whom 
her uneventful life had brought her into contact had she 
ever seemed to possess the faintest shadow of importance. 
No one had thought less about her than she had thought 
about herself. From herself, as from all her little world, 
the truth was hidden to the end ; hidden by veil upon veil 
of humility ; of patient acceptance of pain for herself as a 
mere matter of course, of simple dulness of perception.” 
The motive of the crime she commits in the end is only 
humble gratitude. The crime will make smooth the way of 
one who has never felt more for her than contemptuous 
kindness. For herself, it is ruin, but that counts for so 
little in her maimed life. In spite of the dulness that 
wraps about the story of the London mission and Strange’s 
emigration scheme, Miss Dickens’ success with Mrs. Custance 


. makes her book a notable one. 


RUJUB THE JUGGLER. ByG, A, Henty. 3 vols. (Chatto and 
Windus.) 


Thisis a tale of the Indian Mutiny. The fighting scenes 
are good. The defence of the plucky little garrison, their 


. daily struggles and despair, with their numbers lessening and 


terrible news from Cawnpore coming in—all that has a ring of 
reality about it. The story is ingeniously planned too. 
The mutiny is made the background with a purpose. In 
such circumstances physical courage was the one absolutely 
essential quality. Now the hero, Bathurst, has no lack of 
physical courage, but he has a constitutional weakness of 
nerve which makes him to all appearance a poltroon at the 
sound of a gun. The complications that arise from. this, the 
scorn in which Bathurst i is held—until a sudden knock on 
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the head rather mysteriously works a constitutional cure— 
form the interest of the story. The rest is dull, not exclud- 
ing Rujub’s wonderful juggling and convenient prophecies. 


SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT. By Beatrice Harraden. 
(Lawrence and Bullen.) 

The mood and something of the outline of the story are 
revealed in the title. Never for a moment are we tempted 
to believe that the Disagreeable Man will forswear his 
cynicism and marry Bernardine. But though we know they 
will only “speak each other in passing,” we had not bar- 
gained for a wholly unnecessary wreck, and we wish Miss 
Harraden had proved a better pilot. The story is distinctly 
of the present day. Bernardine’s career, ambitions, and 
sentiments proclaim her unmistakably a citizen of London 
in this very decade. The very symptoms of her nervous 
prostration are of to-day, not yesterday. The scene of the 
story is Petershof, and sojourners in Davos and such-like 
places had better read the book just to see if the writer has 
been taking liberties with them. The Petershof invalids, 
their friends and caretakers, and the care bestowed by the 
caretakers on other people’s invalids, are the objects of much 
satire, which a saving humour keeps from being savage. The 
surroundings are not cheerful, but these do not produce the 
cloying morbidity which, unfortunately, is the strongest im- 
pression left by the book. It seems to ooze out of the writer’s 
pen, and to control the choice of her principal characters. 
Allitsen, whom disappointment has turned into a boor, who 
keeps alive in the mountains for his mother’s sake, but who 
contemplates letting himself die as soon as she is removed ; 
Bernardine, overworked and hopeless—these are sorrowful 
and not very healthy subjects of contemplation. But if you 
turn away from the picture quickly, you at least first stop to 
own how good is the work on it, and how faithfully the artist 
reflects the grey mists that shut out the sky from too many 
eyes to-day. 


Popular Edition of Mr. CLARK RUSSELL’S Novels. 2s. 6d. each, 


(Chatto and Windus.) 

This new edition is a gratifying testimony of the popu- 
larity of a wholesome writer. There are ten volumes lying 
to hand—‘ In the Middle Watch,’ ‘A Book tor the Ham- 
mock,’ ‘On the Fo’ksle Head,’ ‘An Ocean Tragedy,’ 
‘ Round the Galley Fire,’ ‘ The Romance of Jenny Harlowe,’ 
partly repeated, by-the-bye, in ‘ Alone on a Wide, Wide Sea,’ 
‘The Mystery of the Ocean,’ ‘A Voyage to the Cape,’ and 
‘My Shipmate Louise.’ They are bound in a breezy blue, 
a colour that smacks of the Salt within. They are all very 
readable, and all calculated to draw even landlubber cock- 
neys to the sea——-side. 


JOHN TREVENNICK. By W.C. Rhoades. 3 vols. (Macmillan.) 


The author of ‘ John Trevennick’ has too high a respect 
for the national revenue to give the smuggling incidents in 
his story an air of romance. His hero is inveigled into the 
contraband trade by an unscrupulous friend, but he never 
enjoys the excitement of it for a moment, and his after 
years are darkened by the thought of his fall from respect- 
ability. This may be very proper, but as Mr. Trevennick’s 
previous career had been one of idleness, extravagance, and 
debt, his little smuggling expeditions at least came nearer to 
what might honestly be termed hard work than anything he 
had known before. He is a wholly uninteresting young 
English Cornishman, afflicted for a time by a lack of money, 
but not for long enough to endanger his position in society. 
Mr. Rhoades was evidently uneasy while he lived in an un- 
fashionable quarter of London, and quickly got him out of 
it. The lonely house of an old admirer of his mother takes 
fire, and Trevennick is on the spot to put out the blazes. 
Of course he becomes heir to the owner of the house, and 
afterwards shows a talent for commercial speculation. The 
unscrupulous friend very nearly steals from him the affec- 
tions of the heroine, a person of remarkably little discern- 
ment of character, but Trevennick surmounts this difficulty 
too, and by the last page success has fairly marked him for 
her own. Mr. Rhoades should make some study of boys. 
There is one here, a veritable swashbuckler by description, 
a genius in art, too, and of most desirable character, but his 
words are fawning and fulsome, and never passed an honest 
boy’s mouth. 


SHORT STORIES. 
WESTERN STORIES. By William A. Atkinson. (W. and R. 
Chambers.) 


SPORT ROYAL. By Anthony Hope. (A, D. Innes.) 


Mr. Atkinson writes tales somewhat after the fashion of 
Bret Harte’s earlier ones. He has the same desire to show 
old human passions in new places, soft hearts in rough coat- 
ings. The stories are written in a simple, unpretentious 
style ; indeed, their interest is in the incidents rather than in 
the telling. But all of them—‘ Charlie Ransome,” “ The 
Boss of the Yellow Dog,” “ The Shawmut Trestle ” especially 
—are readable. 

‘Sport Royal’ begins well. The mystery is good. Mr. 
Jason’s coolness is all that can be demanded even from a 
hero ready for an Arabian Night’s Entertainment ; the duel 
in which he is a principal, instead of some one else unknown, 
for the honour of a high-born lady unknown, makes one de- 
sire to know some further incidents in his career. The 
other stories are thin, and some of them entirely worthless, 
but Mr. Hope has piquancy,. and an admirable talent for 
brevity. 


THE YOUNG AUTHOR'S PAGE. 


ReGutaTions ror Younc AutHor’s Pace. 


1. All MSS. must bear the real name and address of the writer, and 
also initials or nom de plume for designation in THe Bookman. (An 
infringement of this regulation is the frequent cause of the delay in 
noticing MSS. that are sent.) ; 

2. Should writers desive their MSS. returned, they must send 
stamped addressed envelopes or wrappers. When this rule is complied 
with we shall make every jor MSS. But we 
undertake no responsibility whatever iy cus: or safe return 
and writers are earnestly requested to keep copies, 

3. MSS. received on or before the 15th of the month will be noticed, 
af possible, in the next number. 

_ 4 Not more than one contribution may be sent by any one contributor 


in one month, 
to 
Editor of the Young Author's Page, 


he Editor cannot inquiries concerning this column 
shall be answered ie the end of the month. 

Avepu.—The verses have few faults of rh . But No. 1, at least, 
is poor, so far as the thought is concerned. No. 2is better, but neither 
has much originality or promise. 

A DaucGurTer or Hetu.—Good. Rather too elliptical. The be- 
ginning is amusing, but if you come to think of it, it has too little to 
do with the rest to have a justifiable place in so short a sketch. In 
the hero’s name and his point of view, there is some confusion of 
thought which might be cleared away if you filled up the story a 
little. 

Benoni.—A very exciting story. You might offer it to a children’s 
magazine. A little more description of the Indians would give it a 
greater stamp of reality. 

BreaD AND Butrer.—Good sensation, but you should re-write it. 
Make a little more of the attempted murder at sea. Emphasize the 
character and appearance of the villain, and if you have an affection 
for your heroine, invent some incidents to explain more clearly her 
conduct at Nice. The composition is poor and slipshod, If you 
use French words, let them be correct. 

Damaris.—Very carefully written. By all means send it to a 
religious periodical. 

D. M. B.—AlII of them very fair, none of them very good. They 
lack distinctness. Lines 4 and 6 of No. 3 (Ways of Life) want 
strengthening. In No. 4, “ wild pell-mell ” sounds funny, considering 
the neighbourhood that was inspiring you. 

E. J. M.—“ Maid,” I think is better. Verse 2 is very stiff and clumsy. 
Omit it or change it entirely. And the moralising strain in verse 4 is 
out of place. Try again the next time the same inspiration visits you. 

Exise.— The dedication is very pretty. But you could possibly sub- 
stitute better lines for “If they have hidden, etc.,” and “ If you should 
like, etc.” The sonnet is much less good. There is a mistake in the 
first three lines, but it is the whole rather than any part that is faulty. 

En ReGie.—With a braver thought you might have made better 
verse. 

Erica.—There are many shrewd remarks in your interesting x 
and the illustrative passages have been well selected. aa seer 
audience must have found difficulty in following you sometimes. 
There is a good deal of confusion in the thoughts, or in your 
method of expressing them. On p. 1, the inction between‘ social 
and moral relationship is not clear. Nor is it easy to see what you 
mean by the Shakesperian quality of ‘‘ self-revelation.” In your re- 
marks on Gretchen and the other, you forget that Faust was Faust and 
Arthur only Arthur. As I have seen nothing else you have written, I 
cannot advise you to persevere in, or refrain from, other kinds of 
writing. You haveevidently something to say, and should try tocultivate 
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much greater precision of expression. Also, in an essay of this kind, 
you should draw out a plan before writing a single word. 

F. M.—Very poor. 

Francis Vitton.—You must read and study Bunyan, or some 
equally simple and English writer, to counteract your inordinate use, 
and abuse, of Latin words. There isa terrible sentence on p. 14, be- 
ginning, “ In a mood,” but there are numerous examples on every page 
of your preference for such phrases as “ incipient conviction,” when 
“first thought” would be better. Omit most of the interpolations 
like “I calculated,” “I have intimated,” “in my poor words,” etc. 
“This lake-island . . . had been the agent of my exaltation into a 
paradise ”; “opinions susceptible to prejudice,” are bad. It is all 
very well to imitate the grandiose style once in a way, but try some- 
thing else now. The subject has not much human interest, but the 
story, or sketch, is far from worthless. \ 

G. C. M.—The plan of the story is good enough, though rather 
hackneyed. But the composition is slovenly in the extreme. Your 


_ vocabulary is rather poor, and you make mistakes in the use of words. 


One does not “betake” of a repast. The conversations are uncom- 
monly dull, and the jolly monarch had much too keen a sense of 
humour to act as you make him do in the old dame’s cottage. 

Happy Sprinctime.—Fair. A little juvenile for your years. The 
“circumstances ” of the legend you have invented are not very happy. 
The birth of the snowdrop should have been placed at a date long 
before the possibility of the existence of a little girl who lisps in 
English, and lives in a house in “ grounds,” Don’t hurry into manu- 
script. 

Hurry.—The story has evidently suffered a good deal in the cutting 
down and revision. There is an unaccountable jump in the narra- 
tive, for instance, in chapter II. It still wants a great deal of revision 
from the mere writing point of view. Grammar and construction are 
shaky and uncertain. You might make a popular story out of this. 
The heroine is rather like a saucy little nursemaid in love with a red- 
coat, but if you choose your circle of readers wisely, it might be found 
very acceptable. 

H. L.—The incident in itself is pathetic, but you exhaust a read- 
er’s patience with unnecessary details, and by a very monotonous 
style of narrative in the first part. The introduction might be 
omitted, and some of the numerous and not always apt quotations. 
It is difficult to understand your use of invertedcommas. Something 
could be made of the story, and a Scotch newspaper might take it if 
you were to improve the beginning. 

Iss1j.—Fair. Evidently the work of a beginner, and it would be 
useless to send it to a magazine. You are in want of good models. 
Keep your colloquialisms out of your narrative ; only permit yourself 
to use them in conversations. 

J. C.—You should prune your eloquence. Your vocabulary is very 
exuberant, and though it might pass muster on the platform, when 
examined as literary work a good deal of it is found to be shoddy. 
The adjectives are mostly exaggerated. Leave a little of the effect to 
be produced by the imagination of your hearers or readers. The 
sentence, “ Unknown to fame, etc.,” ends in bathos. The picture of 
Luther emerging with brasen (sic) brow from the thorny jungles of 
penance, holding aloft the Bible in one hand, with the other smiting 
the godless shrine, is magnificent, but a little ridiculous. There are too 
many hackneyed quotations—one of them a misquotation, and Watts 
should be Watt. The sentence beginning, “ If printed by thousands, 
etc.,” is unworthy of admission into a serious address. Allow your- 
self few adjectives, and only short sentences, and your eloquence 
will have a surer effect. 

J. Pew.—The ghost story is fairly good, but the introduction, with 
all its housekeeping details, is dull and out of place. The fact 
that the high-born young lady condescended to put up with the incon- 
venience of the country might have been told in one page. I'd omit 
the first part, and develop the ghost a little more. 

KasBaH.—The Morocco article is very good indeed. But “in the 
use of” had better have been “ by the use of,” and in a serious article 
like this it is perhaps best not to call a cigarette “ a fellow-spirit to 
the languor of the South.” The other is good too, It keeps one’s 
attention. But it is less well written. ‘“ My uncle being a believer 
in the advantages accruing to the practice of being by an hour ahead 
of every one else in the matter of sleep ” is an example of asentence to 
be avoided. The apology on p. 5 is too long—it stops the flow of the 
narrative. 

Lisrettist.—The only test of such things is to have them acted. If 
this one amuses your friends, as acted by amateurs in a drawing-room, 
it is good for its purpose. Its success would evidently greatly depend 
on the broad comedy powers of those who took the bailiff and the 
aunt’s parts. As it does not aim at being literature, it is unfair to 


criticise it as such. The metrical part does not flow so easily as it 


might, but the music may help it. The situation is rather forcedly 
tunny, even for a farce. 

Mary CromweELt.—I cannot give you much encouragement. The 
story has one fatal fault—itisdull. It is written in an awkward style, 
too. “ Amplitude well in hand” is a queer description of young 
people’s plumpness. 

M. T.—Good and promising ; but is it a song ? 

Nancy Scott.—A very innocent little story. If you publish it 
change the title. It would cruelly deceive young authors. And before 
trying to publish it, it would be well to revise it. It is full of collo- 
quialisms and provincialisms. Be sparing of “got’s” and “get’s.” 
Don’t “read ata newspaper.” To “lend advice” is not a received 
expression, but it is a good one. 

Ovris.—The metre is very faulty, especially in the latter half. If 
you had read it aloud once you could never have sent it in this form. 
— a difficult metre to manage. The thought is rather common- 


place. 
Princess Como.—It is hardly worthy of the subject to rhyme 
“Tongue ” with “ Tennyson.” How many syllables has “ quietude”? 


Bopy, Rev. G.—The Life of 


The verses are not good. It is a great but very common mistake to 
confuse strong feeling with poetic impulse. 

Ras,—Not very good. The thoughts are pretty enough. I can’t 
understand the first one—am doubtful whether to read “come” or 
“comes” (line 2), and “ born” or “ borne” (line 8). 

Rosemary.—First verses good. It begins to lose the simplicity, 
which is the first essential of a subject of this kind, at “ Is there for 
ye no note.” The thought and images are too crowded. “ Goblet 
diamond-studded” sounds harsh. The verse, “Ye start,” is a little 
ridiculous, The metre is sometimes faulty, e.g., “Rushed far, etc.” 
It is quite as good as the average of such verse. 

Sicnum.—Cheerful, and therefore not wanting in merit. But as 
verse it is rather jingly, and the wording is artificial. “Ditty meet” 
is a poor description of a lark’s song. The exigencies of rhyme con- 
trol your words overmuch, ¢g., in the last verse, where you suddenly 
and incorrectly change the tense. 

TENERORUM Lusor AmorumM.—Not very good. They are of too 
limited interest even for album verses. No.1 is much the best, but 
its character is changed (for the worse) by the slang in the middle, 

Vera.— Whether it has caught the spirit of its model, I can’t tell, 
but it is a very pretty little lyric. 

Woopsine.—No, these won’t do. You have chosen a most unfor- 
tunate metre and form for your verses. 

W. H. J.—Good enough as a story, but you could do nothing with 
it in its present condition. It needs to be rewritten, on account of 
the repetitions, carelessly formed sentences, misspellings, etc., which 
occur throughout, and some of which I have marked in the MS. 


THE NEW BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Avpis, W.E.—Christianity and the Roman Empire, ‘ Manuals of Early 
Christian History,’ 3/6........Sunday School Association 
[A clear and intelligent account = the early days of Christianity for 
popular use. It will attract s to more detailed study, and, by 
its references to other works, lead the way.] 
Love, a Course of Lent Lectures, 4/6 
ngmans 
BRADSHAW, H.—The Early Collection of Canons known as_ the 
Hibernensis, 2/6 Univ. Press 
CARPENTER, W. B.—The Churchman’s Household Prayers. 3/6, Nisbet 
Dix, M.—The Sacramental System considered as the Extension of the 
Incarnation. 6/- 
DrumMonp, J.—The Epistle of St. Paul to the Galatians, 1/6 
A though 
thou commentary on ‘pistle for the use o ils in 
ible mm not for young Church members, however, as the’ stand- 


Clive 
MACMILLAN, H.—The Mystery ot Grace, and other Sermons, 6/- 
Hodder & 
Maautu, Rey. S. S.—The Fall of Adam, 2 vols., 32/-, Digby & Long 
This work was written to show that ‘‘ evil in its origin 
was the result of law under circumstances which were peculiar to the 
Edenic period of time.” The author was persuaded to write it by the 
ise of a friend that ‘hisname would be held in everlasting remem- 
vance,” which indeed it deserves to be. It isa curious book that will 
reward examination, and a ect monument of human patience.) 
MICHELSEN, Rev. O.—Canni won for Christ, a Story of Mission- 
PARKER, J.—People’s Bible, vol. 19, 8/- ........ Hodder & Stoughton 
PRICE, Rev. A. .—Fift rmons. ol. 10, Edmonds 
y, W. M.—The Church in the Roman Empire before A.D. 170, 
12/- ee odder & Stoughton 
[See p. 22. 
Religion and the Present Hour, An Essay ..s0ee+seseeese+++. Hodges 
SCHLEIERMACHER, F.—On Religion, Speeches to its Cultured 
Despisers, translated by Ji Oman, Paul 
Situ, G. A.—The Preaching of the Old Testament to the Age, 1/- 
Hodder & Stoughton 
The inaugural address on the author’s induction to the Chatr of 
ebrew and Old Testament Exegesis in the Free Church ra, 3 
Glasgow. Ane exposition of the value and interest of id 
Testament yer 
WILLINK, A.—T. e World of the Unseen, _ se Macmillan 
[A serious but not very coherent attempt to determine the place and 
condition of departed souls. It ts at least worth examination by those 
who are interested in such matters, more especially as it contains none 
of the particular kind of rubbish usually called spiritualism.) 


New EDITIONs. 


Dipon, Rev. Father—Jesus Christ, 2 vols., 12/- Paul 
MACLAREN, Rev. Dr.—Paul’s Prayers, and other Sermons, Sf 
A ed edition llection of = 
a2 co of Sermons. 


FICTION. 


ANDERSON, M.—A Son of Noah, 3/6.ccocccocececees Digby & wd 
araor to be the translation of an ancient Hebrew MS. 
hero is Shem, the son of Noah, and his wife Tirszah tells the 

tale. tis written in quaint biblical language, and there are oc- 


FAIRBAIRN, A. M.—The Place of Christ in Modern ieeciogs. 12/- 
¢ Hodder & Stoughton 
FARRAR, F. W.—The First Book of Kings, 7/6, Hodder & Stoughton 
JEFFREY, R. T.—Visits to Calvary, a Series of Sacramental Medita- 
Lrrroy, W.—Agonize Christi, being Sermons on the Sufferings of 
Christ, 3/6 Low 
MACDONALD, Rev. f.—Religion and Myth, 7/6 .........++ss+05 Nutt 
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ges of veal beauty. The writer is possessed of smagina- 
some 


originality 

Connor, M. eart’s 3 vols., 31/6........Chapman 

Dates, D .—The Villa Blackswith, 3/6 es Hutchinson 

Dance of the Hours, The, by Author of * Vera,’ 6/- ..........Methuen 

DAVIS, F. J.—Over the Waters, 6/- .. Digby & Long 
[There is a deal of human interest about this melodrama. The 
Story is well told, and the characters act their parts well.) 

A.—A Mere Cipher, 3 vols., 31/6. 


26 
ides A. A.M .—Dr. Paull’s Theory 
[An ees tory of | love and tragedy and occult influences. J, 
E.—An Heir to Millions, S. Low 
R. E.—Ropes of 3 vols., 31/6..Chatto & Windus 


talent. 
GISSING, A. +e Two Opinions, 3 ai 31/6..Hurst & Blackett 
GREVILLE Lady,—That Hated —_ 7/0 ..+eeee. Ward and Downey 
—A Lucky Lover, Clarke 
-—With Noneto M., Miss Girdle- 
s Mother; Grannie’s Story ; ; PETREL, 
Out for the Day; ta Nothing to Learn; 
Wyan, M., Annie Parker’s Wedding d. each 
[Short stories, illustrated written fi iris, it. 
stories, ‘or suite 
sre 3.—Ships tha e Night, 3/6, Lawrence & Bullen 
ce p. 27 
-—Uncle Remus and his Friends, ood 
Henty, G. A.—Rujub the Juggler, 3 vols., 34/6 Chatto and Windus 


See p.” 
—Heart of Gold, and Hearts Newnes 
soy should be op 7 with all lovers of the sentimental 
‘rama. a tale o, 
love and innocence in ny Guilt, however, is punished in t. 
long run, and it - very ha epily.) 
Ho.pswortH, A. E.—Spindles i ars, or Chronicles of Skyrle, 2/- 
Wes. Conf. Office 
J. M.—The Laird’s Deed of 3/6. Digby & Long 
[4A Highland story, but a dull one in spite of its romantic circum- 


stances 
LysaGut, S. R.—The Marplot, 3 vols., 31/6 ......+.-. Macmillan 


See p. 25. 
wine's Sd story of a Trust, and other Tales, 3/6....S. Marshall 
MOLESWoRTH, Mrs.—The Next Door House 
[A a Is Sor children about other children. It is very domestic, and 
unexceptionable, and commonplace. 


My Sister’s Downgrade Diary, a Taiz for the Times, by T. D., 6/- 


Howe 
NICHOLAS, J. W.—Clovelly’s Wife, and Two Other Stories, 1/- 
Arrowsmith 
Wrote. these short stories are highly sensational ; one is indeed 
They are somewhat vigorously written, and may be safely 
icked from the bookstall to wile away a railway journey.] 
ISBET, H.—Dr. Bernard St. Vincent, 2/-.......  Enatte’s and Windus 
Easter Vacation -Lawrence and Bullen 
ce 
T. A —A New Saint’s Traged: ab -Sonn enschein 
Private Life an Eminent Politician, by E. 
en 
w. C—The Story of John Trevennick, 3 vols., 31/6 
ce p. 2 
Tragedy of Ida Noble, illustrated by E. Hop- 


Scott, F. G.—Elton Hazlewood, 1/6.. Oli phant 

(4 study of a soul. it is Sympatheti- 
written. 

Seventemn Years at Sea, by an Old Salt, 3/6. sosecececeeessokeffington 


THOMAS, A.—Harry Forrester, rrester, late 
ee very readable story of love and loyalty, with a good and unobtru- 
VERGA, Gn — Don Gesualdo, translated by M. A. Craig, 2 es 
See p. 
ARDEN, Wild Wooing, 2/6 
WIntrR, J. —Cavalry 2/6. Regimen 


tal Legends, 2/6. White 
Wyatt, H.—The Earth Girl, Sinkins 
[Zhis iso tale to satisfy the most sensation- a9 ite. It reads 
ike a hideous ee of probabil The writers have skill enough to give 
lity as its strange horrors will allow of.) 
Young Squire, The, y Borderer, 2/-. 


NEw EDITIONs. 
[Mrs. Banks’ stories wear wonder, Jive and 
years, at least, since this one was ished though 
style ts a aa Go story by no means lost its in- 
st, there is probably popularity in store for this reissue of her 


—Shandon Bells, 2 


eeeeee 
[A charming story, one o wd 


Black's half dozen best Bantry Ba 
1s @ congenial neighbour; to him.] a 
Dickens, C.—Little Dorrit, 2/6 ......... & Hall 
GISSING, ’G.—Born in Exile, 6/-... Cs 
McCartay, -—Maid of Athens ; ‘A Fair Saxon ; ‘Linley Rochford ; 
y Enemy’s Daughter ; Miss Misanthrop e ; Don uixote 
Dear Lady Disdain; Carniola; The Waterdale Neig bours: 
The Comet of a Season, 2/6 each ...... Chatto & Windus 


(A popular and attractive edition of Mr. McCarthy's amiableand 


MACDONALD, G Wingfold, Curate, 3/6.. Paul 
MERRICK, L.—The Man Who was Good, 2/ -.e.. Chatto and Windus 
NEEDELL, Mrs.—Passing the Love of Women, Ol- .s+ee0eeF, Warne 


Pavn, J.—A Modern Dick Whittington, 6/-. 
SERGEANT, A.—The Story of a Penitent Soul, 3/6........ Heinemann 
[4 new edition in one volume ms of a story w hich deservedly attracted 
much attention when published anonymously last year, when it was 
It marks the point Miss Sergeant 
reached 


POETRY, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. _. 
Bonp, R. W.—An Ode to the Sun. Paul 


Mr. turn for versifying. We like his least 
poems b The in pre ** A Christmas 


og eye meng ‘charm about it, and the thought and point of 


view of “ Limitations’? has distinct interest.] 
DRYDEN, J.—Poetical Works, 3/6 Warne 
GRAY, —Silverpoints, 7/6 .. Mathews & J. Lane 
HAILSTONE, H.—Poems of Nature, TS ywood 
HEINE and others.—Lyric Ballads, etc., translated by F. alee 6/- 


Herz, H., Works of—Translated by C. G. Leland, vols. 7 ans 8, 10/- 
einemann 
Isszn, H.—The Master Builder, a Play, translated by E. Gosse and W. 
OHNSON, R. W.— The Winter Hour, and other Poems, 5/- .. Unwin 
» H.—Memories of Gleucester Cathedral and other ay 2/- 


Nation, W. H. C.—Prickly Pear Blossoms, 5/-.......... Remington 
New Songs to Sing, edited by J. L.. Watson. Part 2, 2/-..-...Brown 
Quaker Ballads an L >. steeeeeseceseceneeece ..E. Hicks, Jun. 

[Selections Jrom ittier of poems bearing on Quaker his and 

principle, * The Quaker of the Olden Time, ‘Basciay 23 of Ury,’ etc.) 
Rosrnson, P.—The Poets and Nature, Fishes, and Insects, 
..Chatto & Windus 


See p. 25. 
vi ‘av Acheid, Bks. 1-6, translated into English verse by J. Rhoades, 


B.C. .—Perseus with the Hesperides, 5/-. 
ee 2 
salomé, Drame en un Acte, 5/- ......Mathews & Lane 


New EDITIONS. 
ARNOLD, Matthew.—Selected Poems, 2/6 . 
Martin, Sir T.—The Vita Nuova of Dante... sseceseseee Blackwood 


14 very satisfactory edition of Sir Theodore Martin’s Frm me 
which still deserves an honoured place for its faithful and graceful 


work. 
Scott, Sir W.—The Black Dwarf, and A Legend of Montrose, 5/- 
A. & 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND Rave 


Wharfe, 2/- .Simpkin 

BoswELt’s Life of Johnson, edited by M. Morris Macmillan 

por horse excellent edition. é introduction is scholarly and altogether 
H. _ venice, an Historical Sketch of the Republic, 


Davis, F. J.—Over the Waters, 6/- 
Eminent Persons—Biographies reprinted from the Zimes, vo ve 3 


[ Vol. covering the period 1882 Zo 1886, contains 

of Darwin, Garibaldi, Gambetta, Fawcett , General Gordon, 
Victor Hugo, Lord Satedern, Mr. Forster, etc. These volumes form 
convenient Rev, Lit Jor recent h istory. ] 

FFOLLIOTT,, Rev —A Little Book about Cartmel ..........Stock 
{Cartmel is a parish in Lancashire, and its curate of thirty years 
writes a shortand not very interesting account of it, and of a 
pe the Rev. T. Remington, who ministered in it half a century 
since 

Frovupk, J. A.—The Divorce of Catherine of n, 6/- ..Lon 

Ho.per, C. F.—Louis » his Life and Work, 5/- ..... tnam 

Historical Readers, edited b ves Griffith & Farran 

Simple Stories from History (1.), 8d..... 55 


” 
Stories from English His 
4. Stories and Biographies. ” 
. The Tudor Period, I/- ” 
. The Stuart Period. 1/4 
The Hanoverian 
[ e readers can be confidently to teachers in tle- 
mentary schools. Nos. 4, 5,6, and 7, are suited te the capacities of 
children from ten to fourteen, a and with the stories, pictures » poems, 
and extracts from writers of the various — which they contain, 
they are sure to make history a favourite lesson 


KELTIE, J. S.—The _— of Africa, with 21 maps, 16/- ..Stanford 
LANGHORNE, Rev. W. H.—Reminiscences connected chiefly with 

[See p. 23-] Inveresk and Musselb’ Douglas 
LETHBRIDGE, Sir R.—The Golden Book of Mg 


Dictionary of Ruling of In 
MacpuHERSON, W. C.—The Baronage and the Sena Sena the Howe of 
Lords, Past, Present, and Future, 16/-............Murray 
MorFIL1, W.R. Poland (Story of the Nations), 5/-..........Unwin 
Princely Chandos, a Memoir of the first Duke, 12/6........++..S. Low 
Recollections a an Egyptian Princess, by her English Governess, 2 — 
Reminiscences of a Midshipman’s Life, 18 eee 25/- Remington 
Roserts, E.—Owen Rees, a Story of We 
Wate story should receive the attention of all one are ti 
ales of the present day, its religious feelings, social ideals, ond its 
revivai of nationalist feeling. It has no pretension to literary merit, 
and it is at times v hos teaerandins dull, but at least the pictures 
are drawn straight from living mode 
Rostnson, E, F.—Early History of Coffee Houses in 
Ropss, J. of Waterloo, a 12/6, 


fae Stories of Remarkable 
{Popular biographies of “ wise, witty, quaint, eccentric and--elo- 


Passmore & Alabaster ~ 


| 
[4 melancholy story of love and disappointment. There is no a | 
} 
Ministers) Low | 
BoaG, E.—A Thousand miles in Wharfedale and the Basin of the 
/ 
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quent” hers. This un lous book is written for “ poor 
people who have little money for book-buying, and little time for read- 
ing.”” It contains a considerable number of Doug stories, and 
Latimer, Whitefield, Row'’anid Hill, Sammy Hick, Robert Hail, 
Christmas Evans, Warburton, Clowes, and the others make up a 
remarkable gallery.| 

NEw EDITIONS. 

Bonwick, J.—Romance of the Wool Trade, 3/6 ....Griffith & Farran 
[A cheaper —— of an interesting book. The writer knows 
the colonies well, and much to tell concerning their enterprise 
and growth, as well as of the wool trade in all parts of the world. 
The chapters on rosea. § life and laws are full of interest. 

FRoupDE, J. A.—History of England, vols. 1 and 2, 3/6 each Longmans 

RE, A. J. C.—Walks in Rome, 2 vols., 10/- .......0+000+eG. Allen 
[This thirteenth edition is bound in a most convenient form for 
travellers, who undoubtedly still find the book the most interesting, 
readable guide to Rome that exists in English. These two little 
aaa are an indispensable part of the luggage of every Italian 

ourist. 

STANLEY, H. M.—In Darkest Africa, LOW 

WAuGH, F.—Works, vol. 7, Rambles in the Lake Country, 


LAW, PHILOLOGY, SCIENCE, ART, SCHOOL, AND 
TECHNICAL BOOKS. 


Aeschylus’ Oresteia, translated into English Prose by L. oe. S/- 
ethuen 
Alcestis of Euripides, The. Classical Translation Library. The 
Text with trans. by R. W. Reynolds. 1/6. 
Homer’s Iliad, Book XXII. Ditto, ditto. 
odder & Stoughton 


[Zutorless students will find these books of great use. The text and 
the translation face each other ; the latteris in good English, but 
literal my to be of practical service. The type is clear, and the 
Sorm very 
ALLEN, L.—Guide k to the Board of Trade Examination for Extra 
Masters, 10/- SESE SESE SESE SH impkin 
Ba.rour, H.—The Evolution of Decorative Art, 4/6..........Percival 
BALKWILL, F. H.—The Testimony of the Teeth to Man’s Place in 
BEHREND, H.—Cattle Tuberculosis and Tuberculous Meat, 2/6 Turrer 
Brain, A Journal of Neurology, vol. 15, 
BUSHELL, T. W.—Profit Sharing and the Labour Question, = . 
ethuen 
CHADWICK, J.—Slide Rule Instructor, 2/- .......000+00+++0+. Heywood 
Cicero de Oratore, Book'I., translated into English by E. N. ff ei 
C1cERO.—Orationes Czesarianz pro Marcello, pro Ligario, pro Lege 
Deistaro, edited by Rev. W.G. Fausset, 2/6 Oxford Press 
CLARKE, J. W.—Lectures to Plumbers, 8/- .... English Record Office 
EMDEN’s Complete Annual Digest of every Reported Case, 1892, 15/- 


Jlowes 
Fenwick, E. H.—Cardinal Symptoms of Urinary Disease, 
ure 
FULLWOOD, J. a Glen, with Illustrations, 50/- ......Simpkin 
Gapb, W. L,—Soap Manufacture, ell 
Gisson, G. A.—Cheyne-Stokes Respiration, 5/- ......Oliver & Boyd 
GREVILL#, H.—Le Moulin Frappier, edited by J. Bojelle, 3/- 
Whittaker 
HARDING, W.—Mental Nursing, Lectures for Asylum Attendants, 2,6 
Scientific Press 
HASTINGs’ er on the Law relating to Fraud and Misrepre on 
ACKSON, S.—Commercial Arithmetic, 3/6....... 
ENNINGS, J.—Domestic or Fancy Cats, 2/6 .......+6..+...L. U. Gill 
ongs, C.—The Business Man’s County Court Guide, 2/6..E. Wilson 
unior Local Arithmetic, The, without Answers, 2/- ........Simpkin 
AYSER, E.—Text Book of Comparative Geology, translated by P. 
e, 18/- SONNENSCHEIN 
KNEcHT, E., RAWSON, C., and LoWENTHAL, R.—Manual of Dyeing 
or Practical Dyers, 2 vols, 45/- ssledasieenauanaaee 
LILLy and WALLIs’ Manual of the Laws specially affecting — 
12/- SESE SETHE SESE SELES ESS owes 
LoNGMAN’s German Grammar, by J. U. Ransom, ¥- -.-_. Longmans 
Low, D. A., and:BEvis, A. W.—A Manual of Machine Drawing and 
Longmans 
Manson’s Law Dogs, 3/6 
Marriages Regular and Irregular, with leading cases A an Advocate,2/6 
Williams & Norgate 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, Books I. and II., edited by A. W. Verity 
amb. Univ. Press 
Miner, H. S.—Orchids, the Royal Family of Plants, with a, 
MIVART, St. of Animal Life, 
NELSON, W.—Woo work Course for Boys, 3/6 ee + Ceeeeeserer -Philip 
Ornithology in relation to Agriculture and Horticulture by Various 
Writers, edited by J. Watson, 3/6.......... W. H. Allen 
RICHTER, M. O.—Kypros, the Bible, and Homer, 180/- net .... Asher 
SAFFORD, F.—Merchandise Marks, 7/6 ..cccssecscecccccecs Waterlow 
SEEBOHM, H.—Geographical Distribution of British Birds, 7/6..Porter 
SIMPSON, rey oar Rabbit in a New Aspect, or Rabbit Warrens 
a 
SPENSER’S Faerie 


Treatise, A, on Human Anatomy, by various Authors, edited by a. 
orris, i 
WALKER, T. A.—The Science of International Law, C . 


newer evolution- 


ist school. Itis hard reading for the unscientific, but it demands no 

special knowledge on the part of the omen | 5 
ZONATI’s Complete Grazier and Farmer’s and Cattle Breeder’s Assist- 
ant, rewritten by Fream, 31/6... 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Better Way of Assisting School Children, 2/6 ..........Sonnenschein 
Burpett, H. C.—Official Intelligence, 1893. 42/- 
Cotoms, Vice-Admiral P. on Naval Defence, 


CRACKANTHORPE, H.—Wr Seven Studies, Heinemann 
Cummins, C.—Book-keeping, the Science explained, with Improved 
Systems, 2/6......Thom 
DUFRESNE, re les of Chess Master Play, tst Series, translated 
English Prose, Selection, with Critical Introductions by Various _ 
Writers, edited by H. Craik, Vol. I., 7/6 ....Macmillan 


TTON, f—-o1a Lamps and New, an After Dinner Chat, 2/6 


‘ Hutchinson 

HiGGEns, E.—Hebrew Idolatry and Superstition 
An interesting contribution to folk-lore. The conclusion Mr, 
tggens draws from his study of the subject is that many of the cus- 
toms and rites of the Hebrews were assimilated by them older 


peoples. 
KEEFE, "j—English Composition and Essay Writing for Civil Service, 

LANG, A.—Homer and the Epic, 9/- ccd 

Lustep, C. T.—Studies in Life and Literature, 5/- .... Digby & Lon 
[Essays on Poets, Authors, Books, and such superior subjects, wit 
introductory sonnets. The book is innocuous, if unnecessary. From 
the most of its statements no one can dissent—“* The extensive sale of 
a poetical book does not constitute its author a ,”? “ Brilliant 

enius must ever be preferred to rank and wealth,’’ etc. ; but there 
is a paragraph on page 12, of such admirable good sense, as to require 
cial commendation. It begins, ‘* Because a man has a taste for 
literature, a love for books, and has read half-a-dozen standard 
works by the literary giants, zt is no proper or satisfactory reason that 
he should write a book himself.’’| 

NASH, j. T.—Volunteering In In ay 3/6 wire 

Nosir, J. A.—The Sonnet in England, and other Essays, 5/- 

[Zo be noticed later.) _Mathews & Lane 

PacEtT, late Sir G. E.—Some Lectures by, edited with a Memoir by 

Pracu, R. E. M.—Street Lore of Bath, 2/6......ss+eseeeee+e++Peach 

POLLARD, A. W.—Books about Books, 6/- Paul 

SMITH, J.—Supplement to a Descriptive Catalogue of roe ee 

I Cc: 

— supplement has been carefully compiled to complete the cata- 
logue published in 1867. The two volumes will be found of great use 
by all who are interested in the his of English religious and 
social movements. It should be noted that the catalogue and its 
supplement aim at including the names of all books published by 
Friends before joining and after having left the Society. The 
supplement has some omissions, which would be unimportant were it 
not that the volume means to be exhaustive.} 

Statesman’s Year Book, The, 1893, 10/6.........++ee000+++«Macmillan 
[One of the most businesslike and reliable of handbooks. It is con- 
ceived on an intelligent plan, and reference to any of its sections is a 
quick and easy matter. The maps of the Pamirs and of Central and 
South Africa are excellent. Itis invaluable for politicians.) 

STODDARD, R. H.—Under the Evening Lamp, 7/6........Gay & Bird 

THACKERAY, W. M.—The Luck of Barry Lyndon, with an Introduc- 

tion by F. T. Marzials. Scott Library, 1/6.... W. Scott 
Marzials writes a most genial introduction to this excellent re- 
print, which deserves wide larity. 

TOWNSEND, M. E.—Great Characters of Fiction, 3/6......W. 

Waite, A. E.—Azolin ; or, the Star in the East: A New Light of 

Mysticism, 21/- ...... Theosophical Society 

Watsu, W.S.—Handy Book of Literary Curiosities, 12/6..Gibbings 

WALTERS, F.—Studies of Robert meena Poems, 2/6 

$ unday School Association 
[These studies are intelligent, but hardly of such value as to justify 
still another commentary being added to the already long list which 
includes Mrs. Orr, Dr. Berdoe, and Mr. Symons.) 

Washing, Cleaning, and Removing Stains. By an Experienced 

Housewife, 1/- ....Griffith & Farran 

mm | Very practical, Every housewife will welcome it. 

HEATLEY, H. a a Chapter in the History of 
Human Error. ok Lovers’ Library.....eseseeee. Stock 


See 25. 
wine ad W.—People’s Banks, a Record of Social and Economic 
Success, 7/6 cL 
EW EDITIONS. 


N 
Boot, C., edited by.—Life and Labuur of the People of London, 
Vol. IV., 36......Macmillan 
[Vol. IV. deals with “‘ The Trades of East London.” Among the 
contributors are the editor, Miss Beatrice Potter, Miss Collett, Mr. 
D. Schloss, and Mr. F. Macdonald, who supply statistics and infor- 
mation regarding the dock workers, bootmakers, tailors, furniture 
makers, tobacco workers, silk weavers, etc. The editor adds an inter- 
esting chapter on Sweating. | 
CHARLES DICKENS, The letters of, edited by his sister-in-law and 
eldest daughter, 1833 to 1870, 3/6 .... Macmillan 
re with Messrs. Macmillan’s excellent popular edition of the 
novels. This new edition of a most fascinating volume of let:ers has 
been revised by the editors.| 
Lanpor, W.S., Selections from. Golden Treasury Series, 2/6 net 
Macmillan 
WALPOLE, S.—Foreign Relations, ‘‘ English Citizen ~ 
an 


acm 

[A history of foreign relations before and a 1815, with chapters 
on and consuls, rights Itisa dificult 
and delicate task to write a popular book on this subject, and Mr. 
Walpole’s statements on England's dealings with foreign countries 
are as clear just as space and a rigidly impartial position 


eyw 
: Tell Amarna Tablets, The, translated by C. R. Conder, 5/- (Palestine 
Exploration Fund) Walt 
THEOBALD, F, W.—An Account of British Flies (Diptera)......Stock 
2 [Certainly the most complete work in English on this section of ento- 
mology. The information is conveniently arranged for the student, 
and tllustrations are excellent. | 
ue ATTs, F.—An Introductory Manual for Sugar Growers,6/- Longmans 
eo WEISMANN, A.—The Germ Plasm, a Theory of Heredity, translated 
4 By by W. K. Parker and H. Ronnfeldt, 6/- ........W. Scott 
[An excellent translation of one of the most recent 
; Scientific books, the work of an eminent savant of the Gu0w. 
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SALES OF BOOKS DURING 
THE MONTH. 


New books, in order of demand, as sold 
between February 15th and March 15th, 
1893 :— 

LONDON, WEST CENTRAL. 


3. The Earth’s History, by Dr. R. D. 
Roberts. 5s. (Murray.) 
4. The Great Book Collectors, by C, J. Elton 
and Mary A Elton. 6s. net. 
(C. Kegan Paul.) 
5. English Prose Selections, edited by 
Henry Craik. 7s, 6d. (Macmillan.) 
6. The Germ-Plasm, by A. Weismann. 
(Walter Scott.) 


LONDON, E.C. 


1. Fairbairn’s Christ in Modern Theology, 
12s. (Hodder.) 

2. Ramsay’s Church and the Roman Empire. 
12s. (Hodder.) 

3. Lang’s Homer and the Epic. 10s. net and 
L.P. 50s. (Longmans.) 

4. Gale’s Country Muse. Second Series. 
3s. 6d. net. (Nutt.) 

5. Maclaren on the Ss. 7s. 6d. 

(Hodder.) 
6. Books for Lent and Easter. Various. 


The special feature of the month has been 
the run upon the privately printed works of 
Norman Cale, and the rapid increase of price 
of his books, 


LIVERPOOL, 


1. Border Edition O'd Mortality. 2 vols. 12s. 
2. Badminton Library. 10s. 6d. vols. 
3. Irish Idylls. 6s. 
4. Do the Dead Return, 2s. 6d. 
. Weismann’s Germ Plasm. 6s. 
z Fairbairn’s Christ in Modern Theology. 
12s. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


1, Mr. Norman Gale: A Country Muse. 

2, Chambers’ Encyclopedia. 

3. Dr. Pearson: National Life and Character. 

4. Dr. Fairbairn: Christ in Modern Theology. 

5. Professor Ramsay: The Church in the 
Roman Empire. 

6. Sir Arthur Gordon: The Earl of Abe 


Mr. Gale’s reputation is steadily increasing 
in Birmingham. Many inquiries are made 
for his prose work, ‘A June Romance,’ copies 
of which are difficult to obtain, 


BRADFORD. 


1, A Thousand Miles in Wharfedale. Edmund 
Bogg. 2s. 

2. Christ in Modern Theology. Fairbairn. 
12s. (Hodder & Stoughton ) 

3. Evolution of Religion. Caird. 2 vols. 
14s. net. (Maclehose.) 


4. Memoranda Sacra. Harris. owe 
Hodder and Stoughton.) 
5. York. Raine, (Historic Towns.) 3s. 6d. 
(Longmans, ) 


6. Ideals of Life. Vickery. c ; 


Ss. 

Clarke & Co.) 
y. Some Noble Sisters. Lee. 5s. 
(J. Clarke & Co.) 


HULL, 


1. Nor Wife nor Maid. By Mrs. Hunger- 
ford. 3s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 
2. The Bondman. By Hall Caine. 3s. 6d. 
(Heinemann.) 
3. The Humours of Italy. 3s. 6d. 
France. 3s. 6d. 
Germany. 3s. 6d. 


millan.) 


BURNLEY. 
Nansen’s First Crossing of Greenland, 2 vols. 
36s. (Longman.) 
No new books selling. Business nearly at a 
standstill through Oldham cotton spinners’ 


SUNDERLAND. 


1. Rob Roy. Border edition. (Nimmo.) 
2. Church Year Book. (S.P.C.K.) 
3. Aberdeen. Queen’s Prime Ministers. 


(Low.) 
4- Great Preachers. (Low.) 


TAUNTON. 


1. Elton’s Book Collectors. 
2. Lenten Manuals (various). 
3. George Eliot’s Novels. 


ALNWICK. 


I. Marsden’s Siberian Lepers. 6s, 

2. Douglas’ New Border Tales. 3s. 6d. 
(Walter Scott.) 

3. Hawley Smart’s Novels, 


EDINBURGH, 


1, The First Book of Kings, by F. W. Farrar, 
D.D. 7s. 6d. (Expositor’s Bible.) 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

2. Illustrated Histories of the Scottish Regi- 
ments. Book I. The Black Watch. 
3s. net. (W. & A. K. Johnstone.) 

3. Old Mortality, 2 vols. 12s. Border edition. 


(John C, Nimmo,) 
4. Ciuambers’ Encyclopeedia, tovols Various 
bindings. (W. & R. Chambers.) 


5. The Earl of Aberdeen, by the Hon. Sir 
Arthur Gordon. 3s. 64. (Queen’s Prime 
Ministers.) (Sampson Low & Co.) 

6. The Church in the Roman Empire before 
A.D. 170, by W. M. Ramsay, M.A, 
(Mansfield College Lectures.) 12s. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


GLASGOW. 


1. Memoir of R. M. McCheyne, by the late 

Dr. Andrew Bonar. Newedition. §s. 

‘ (Oliphant.) 

2. Dean Church’s Cathedral and University 
Sermons. 6s. (Macmillan.) 

3. Ten Years’ Digging in Egypt. F, Petrie. 

(Tract Society.) 
4. Church and State in Scotland. Rev. 
Thos. Brown. Is. 

(Macniven & Wallace.) 

5. After Fifty Years. By Dr. Blackie. 1s. 

(Nelson.) 

6. St. Paul. By Professor Sabatier. 7s, 6d. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


ABERDEEN. 


1. Old Mortality, Border edition Waverley 
Novels, 2 vols., 12s. 

2. The Church in the Roman Empire, by 
Professor Ramsay. 8vo, 12s. 

3. Christ and Society, by Dr. Donald Mac- 
leod. 3s. 6d. 

4. The Earl of Aberdeen, by Sir Arthur’Gor- 
don. Prime Ministers Series. 3s. 6d. 


DUNDEE, 


Golfing. By Horace MHutchinson. ts. 
(Routledge & Sons.) 


We guarantee the authenticity of the above 
lists as supplied to us each by a leading book- 
seller in the town named. 


BOOKS WANTED. 


Regular subscribers, whether booksellers or not, 
and whether receiving their copies from the 
publishers or not, are entitled to have the 
titles of six books inserted in the Books 
Wanted section, provided space admits, with- 
out charge. For every additional line 4d. will 
be charged. For other than subscribers there 
will be a uniform charge of 4d. per line. 4d. 


r_line will be charged for announcements 
by Books for Sale. 


H. R. ALLENSON, Caxton Housr, Bextey, 


Norman Gale’s Meadowsweet. 

» Marsh Marigolds. 
Book Prices Current, vols. or parts. 
Genung’s In Memoriam. 

Castle’s Engiish Book-plates. 
English Catalogue, any vols. 


ANDERSON & SON, Dumrries. 


My Heart Disease, by Moses Green. 
Magnet Stories, vol. containing Hope 
rred 


Deferred. 
Manual of the Turkish Bath, 1865. Churchill. 
Slater’s Directory, any date. 
Results of Hydropathy, by Dr. Johnston. 
Gilchrist’s Life of Blake. 


THOMAS BAIN, 79, BRANDON STREET, 
MorHERwELL, N.B. 
The Liverpool Argus, Nos. t to 12. 
The Prince’s Quest, by William Watson. 
A Country Muse, Ist series, by Norman Gale 
Kipling’s Barrack Room Ballads. 
Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle. 


P, E, BATEMAN, Jesus Cott., CAMBRIDGE. 
Lord rei} Theory of Sound, vol. 1 


(Macmi 


ALFRED BULT, 25, New Quesec 
Street, Lonpon, W. 
Lecky’s Irish Leaders, early edition, before 
revision, 


A. B., c/o THe PustisHers or tue Bookman, 
27, PaTERNOSTER Row, Lonpon, E.C. 
Grimm's Fairy Tales, 1834, vol. 1, and loose 

plates, vol. 2. 
Martin Chuzzlewit, odd parts. 
Decameron, Pickering, 1824, imperfect. 


JAMES G. COMMIN, 230, Street, 
EXETER. 

Memoirs of Eradut Khan. 

Macquoid’s Through Brittany. 

Marryat’s Peter Simple (Bentley's Standard 
Novels). 

Old Nursery Rhymes with the Old Tunes. 

Old Nursery Rhymes with Chimes, collected 
by a Peal of Bells. 

Rimbault’s Collection of Old Nursery 
Rhymes, . 


J. E. CORNISH, 16, St. Ann’s Square, 
MANCHESTER, 
Hall Caine’s Sonnets of Three Centuries. 
Meyer’s Modern Theory of Chemistry. 
M. Arnold on Translating Homer. 
Williams’ Orchid Growers’ Manual, 6th ed. 
Oliphant’s Florence, extra illustrated edition, 


_Gaskell’s Cranford, 1855. 


ALEXANDER GARDNER, Paistey. 
Scott’s, Sir W., Marmion, 1808, imperial or 
royal 4to, uncut. 
Portrait of “ Walter Scott, 
Esq.,” Saxon pinxt Ffeath 
sculpt., Indian paper. 
Waverley Novels, Abbots- 
ford ed., 24 vols., or in 
original Nos. 
Dickens, C., Christmas Carol, 1843, 1st ed., 
green and red title page. 
Ritson, J., English Songs, crown 8vo, 3 vols., 
uncut, 1783. 
i Gammer Gurton’s Garland, 32mo. 
1784, or 12mo, 1810, uncut. 

» Fairy Tales, post 8vo, 1831, uncut. 
GOULDEN & NYE, 61, HicH Srreet, 
Tunsripce WELLs, 

Geikie’s Hours with Bible, vol. 2. 
JESSE JAGGARD, Suakespeare House, 
City, LiveRPoot. 


In reporting, please mention date, binding, 
condition, and price, which should include 


” ” 


postage. 
Carroll (Lewis), Alice 1866, 
Ist 
Rhyme and Reason, 1883, 
Ist ed. 


Hunting of the Snark, 1876. 

A Tangled Tale, 1st ed. 

Phantasmagoria, 1869, 1st ed. 

Doublets 1879, ,, 

Game of Logic 1887 ,, 

Thro’ Looking Glass, 1872, 

Ist ed. 

Pic-nic Papers, 3 vols., 1841, or any. 

Our Mess, parts 14, 22, 24, 25. 

Life in London, and finish to ditto: 

— Almanack, any between 1839 and 
1853. 

Tom Burke, 2 vols., cloth, 1844. 

Caldecott’s Old Xmas, 1876, green cloth, 

Old Music Treatises or Song Books, any. 

— = Old English Church, etc. 2 vols., 
1878. 

Mezzo-portrait of Dr. Kirkland, of Ashby Z. 

Enfield’s Elocution, Warrington, 2nd ed. 

Hazlitt’s Life of Napoleon, vol. 4, 1830. 

Lamb’s Works, 1818, vol. 1. 

Hazlitt’s Round Table, 1817, 2 vols. 

Helps’ Spanish Conquest, vol. 4, 3 copies, 

Hazlitt’s Table Talk, 1821-1822, 2 vols. 

—— (E. B.), Casa Guidi Windows, 
1851, 


1. A Study in Temptation, by John Oliver po | 
Hobbes. ts. 6d. (T. Fisher Unwin.) - 
2. The Master Builder, by Henrik Ibsen. §s, - 
— 
4. Green’s Short History. (Mac- 
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Watson’s Wordsworth’s Grave, 1890, Ist ed. 

‘Hawker (Col.) on Shooting, 1844, 2 copies. 

Charles Ellis, 1806, a novel. 

Alpine Journal, any vols. 

Key to Tate’s Algebra made Easy. 

Mosley’s History of Tutbury, 8vo. 

Lecky’s Rationalism in Europe, 2 vols., 8vo. 

Motley’s United Netherlands, 4 vols., or any, 

Ruskin’s Modern Painters, vols, 4, 5. 

Bigsby’s History of Repton. _ 

Thro’ Flood and Flame, 1868. 

Admiralty Tide Tables, 1884 and 1889. 

St. Ronan’s Well, 2 vols., green cloth, 1860 ? 

Leaves from the Journal, 4to, red cloth, 1868. 

Carleton’s Willie Reilly, 3 vols., and Father 
Butler. 

Songs of Shakespeare, Etchings, 1843, folio. 

Watts’ Bibliotheca Britannica, 4 vols. 

Rob Roy, 1821, vol. containing ‘Black 
Dwarf.’ 

Elements of Painting with Crayons, 1777? 

Anything on Paste] Painting. 

Dugdale’s Monasticon, folio, 1718. 

Almanac de Gotha, 1764 to 1816, any. 

Anything on Game Cocks or Cockfighting. 

Parker’s Glossary of Architecture, vol. 2, 


part 2. 
Kipling’s Wee Willie Winkie, 1st ed. 
> Deparmental Ditties _,, 
2 Plain Tales, etc. 
Turner's Herball, 1568, folio. 
Atmore’s Life, by Stamp, 1845. 
Lindley’s Introduction to Botany, 2 vols., 
last ed. 
Dana on Zoophytes, 4to, with Atlas. 
Ruskin’s Guide to Pictures in Academy of 
Fine Arts, 2 parts, 1882. 
Thompson and Alexander’s Mechanics, vol 1. 
Fork and Spade Husbandry (pamphlet). 
Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869, or any. 
Granger’s Biographical History of England, 
vol. 1, 1824. 
Won by Beauty, 1865, 2 vols. (novel). 
Sunshine and Shade, 1868, 2 vols. (novel). 
Lives of the British Admirals, 1849. 
Cheshire Sheaf, set or any. 
Greenwood’s Large Map Cheshire, 1819. 
Pamphlet on Witchcraft, Carrickfergus, 1822. 
Hamilton’s Metaphysics, 2 vols. 
Macaulay's England, vol. 8 
Cunningham’s Songs of Scotland, 4 vols. 
Delany (Mrs.) Autobiography. 
Ask Mamma, part 13. 
Gentlemen’s Journal, vols. 2 to 5, 1870? 
Meredith (George) Poems, 1859. 
Blake, Life by Gilchrist, 2 vols. 
Houghton’s Animal Mechanics. 
Holland’s Elements of Jurisprudence. 
Koran, translated by Sale. 
Tennyson’s Tiresias and Locksley Hall. 
Hakluyt Society Publications, a set. 
Psalms, translated by Kay, 1874? 
Henry (Matthew) Commentary, 6 vols., 1835. 
Corn Law Rhymes, Ist or 2nd ed. 
Vernal Walk, Cambridge, 179—. 


LUPTON BROS., Burney. 


Jefferies, R., Suezcide. 

Browning’s Bells and Pomegranates, pt. 6, 
original paper covers, Ist. ed. 

The Pentland Rising: a Page of History 
(pamphlet). Edinburgh, 1866. 

Alpine Journals, vols. 4, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
and 14. 

Pennant’s Tour in England and Wales. 

Flaubert’s Madame Bovary in French. 


MACNIVEN & WALLACE, 138, Princes 
Street, EpInsurGH. 


The Regular Swiss Round. 

Macmillan’s Holidays on Highlands. 

Oscar Wilde’s Happy Prince, Ist. ed. 

Caw Caw Chronicle of Crows, coloured 
plates, 1855. 

Book Plates, dated or any old. 


B. & J. F. MEEHAN, 32, Gay Street, Batu. 


Paxton’s Magazine of Botany, vols. 15 and 16, 

Smith’s Catalogue of Dutch and other 
Paintings. 

Print (old) of The Grinding Wheel, for grind- 
ing old people young. 

Beauties of Don Juan, 2 vols., 1828. 

Donahoe’s Magazine, Boston, U.S, 1888. 

Smart (Chris.) Poems, any. 

Castle’s English Book Plates. 

Collinson’s Somerset, 3 vols 

Bayle’s Dictionary, 3 vols., folio. 


MIDLAND EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

Shipley’s Ritual of the Altar. 

Gardiner’s Civil War. 

Northfield, anything relating to. 


‘A. & R, MILNE, 


Mursell’s Lectures. 

Kirkup’s Socialism. 

Lover’s Rory O’More. 

Thompson’s Swept and Garnished. 
Elgin Past and Present. 

Cape of Good Hope Almanac, 1845. 


PARRY & CO,, 20, Mount PLeasant, 
LIVERPOOL, 


Ruskin, Modern Painters, 3rd ed., vols. 3-5. 

Spencer (Herbert), Essays, vol. 3, 1868. 

Boner (C.), Chamois Hunting, 1853. 

Rawlinson, Sixth Oriental Monarchy, 

Stevenson (R. L.), An Inland Voyage, 1878. 
Treasure Island, 1883. 

Wallace (A. R.), Tropical Nature, 1878, and 

other works. 

Lorna Doone, 5s. ed., blue cloth. 

” 3 vols., 1869. 

Bohn’s Libraries, Lamartine’s Girondists, 
vol. 1, Petronius, Catullus, Hist. of 
Magic, 2 vols. 

Green’s Hist, English People, 4 vols., 8vo. 

Muller, Chips from a German Workshop, 

4 vols, 

Felix Holt, 1st ed., vol. 3, cloth. 

Swinburne, Poems and Ballads, 3rd series. 

Punch, vols. 17 and 19. 

Jackson (Lady), any works, except Lusitania. 

Morris (W.),-Earthly Paradise, 4 vols., 1870. 

Farrar (F. W.), St. Winifred’s. 

Lakes, Report any books relating to. 

Sanderson, Wild Beasts of India, 1878. 

Hore Subsecive, 3 vols., 1858-61- 

1882. 

De Morgan, Budget of Paradoxes. 

Jem Bunt, parts 1-5, wrappers. 

Macaulay's Speeches, 8vo, Longmans, 1854. 

Boole (G.) Laws of Thought. 

Watson (W.), Lachryme, and Wordsworth's 

Grave. 

Inman, Ancient Faiths, 2 vols., 1869. 

Jefferies (R.), Red Deer, 1884. 
ve World’s End, 3 vols., 1877. 


and his Masters, 2 vols., 
1880. 
i Field and Hedgerow, 1889. 


Griset (E.), Grotesques, boards, 1867. 

Watts (T.), Reminiscences of George Borrow. 

Borrow (G.), any works, Ist ed., cloth. 

Lever (C.), Arthur O’Leary, 1844. 

Swinburne, Study of Shakespeare. 

Liddell and Scott, Greek Lexicon, 4to. 

Brown on the Thirty-nine Articles. 

Forbes ,, ” ” 

O’Donovan, Annals of Ireland, vols. 4-7. 

Caldecott’s House that Jack Built. 

Lyall (Edna), novels complete, or any. 

Carroll (Lewis), Alice in Wonderland, 1866. 
~ Through the Looking Glass, 


1872. 
Evelyn’s Diary, vol. 3, cloth, 1854. 


G. PETRIE, 52, NETHERGATE, DUNDEE. 


Napier’s Memorials of Claverhouse, Viscount 
Dundee, 3 vols., 8vo. 

Waverley Novels, 48 vol. edition, second- 
hand, clean, and cheap. 


PHILIP, SON & NEPHEW, 45 to 51, 
SoutH CastTLe STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


Huc’s we in Tartary, China, and Thibet, 
2 vols. 

Dickens’ Works. Illustrated Library edition, 
green cloth, pub. at 10s. per vol., except 
the following: 

Nicholas Nickleby, 2 vols. 
Old Curiosity Shop, vol. 1. 
Barnaby Rudge, vol. 1 
Our Mutual Friend, vol. 2. 
Edwin Drood. 


H. ROBERTS, 22, Carttncrorp Roap, 
ToTrENHAM. 


Robinson’s Gardening Books. 

Books on Fruit and Vegetable Culture. 
Hole’s Book of the Garden. 
Bright’s English Flower Garden. 
Jefferies’ Amateur Poacher, etc. 
Books on Natural History. 


R. SEATON, 13, Cuartes Srreet, Sr. 
James’s Square, S.W. 
Schmidt’s Shakespeare Lexicon. 


Furness’ Variorum Shakespeare, any plays 
except Macbeth. 


G. E. STECHERT, 30, WELLINGTON STREET, 
Strano, W.C. 


Academy, vols. 1-40, or any. 

Library Chronicle, Nos. 20, 21, 22, or a set. 
Mind, Journal of Psychology, any parts. 
Contemporary Review, 1866 to 1870, any. 
Statist, Journal for Economists, any vols. 
Fortnightly Review, 1867-74. 


TAPLIN & TANNER, 


The Children of Africa, by author of the 
Children of China, 5s. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) 


JOHN F. WERGE, 3, Kine’s Cross TEr- 
RACE, BEAN StReEET, Hutt. 
Vol. 6 Read’s Shakespeare, 12 vol, ed., boards, 


1809. 
Hogg’s Guide to the Iron Trade, 
The Heptameron. 
Any of Zola’s Works. 
Lee’s Bible Illustrations, Psalms only. 
Oscellum Promontorum, 
Memoirs of Master John Shawe. 
Tate Wilkinson’s Memoirs, 
Pauline’s Trial, 1s. ed. 


D. WILLIAMS, 27, Lepce Street, Every 
MANCHESTER. 


Quevedo’s Works in English, 3 vols., 1798, or 


later edition. 

Espinel’s Squire Marcos de Obregon in 
English. 

Vizetelly’s Mermaid Series. 


BOOKS FOR SALE. 


ANDERSON & SON, Dumrnries. 


New Edition Johnstone’s Historical Families 
is now ready, 3s. 


FREDERIC CATTLE, 6, Batu Street, 
ILKESTON. 
Morris’ Golden Legend, £7 7s. 
Kipling’s Barrack Room Ballads, L. P., 25s. 
Lang’s Lamb’s Beauty and Beast,proof plates, 


25s. 

Dobson's Beau Brocade, L. P., £2 12s. 6d. 
» 18th Century Vignettes, L. P., 
27s. 6d. 

Dobson’s Vignettes in Rhyme, 2nd edition, 
1874, 12s. 6d. 


. 


Napier’s Tennyson’s Homes and Haunts, 42s. 


Dickens’ Plays and Poems (Shepherd), 2 
vols., 1885, 21s. 

Burns’ Poems, 1st London edition, fine copy, 
15s. 


OCTAVUS TOMSON, 69, Trumpincton 
Street, CAMBRIDGE, 


Magazine of Domestic Economy, vols. 1, 2, 
and 3, 2s. 6d. 
Harper’s Magazine, vols. 1 to 21, half-bound, 


44 48. : 
Finden’s Byron’s Illustrations, 3 vols., mor., 
£2 2s. 
Guillemin’s The Heavens, tree calf, 9s. 
Universal History, 67 vols., tree calf, £2 2s. 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1752 to 1813, 4s. per 


vol. 
Household Words, half calf, vols. 1 to 19, 


25s. 
Good Words, 1863 to 1891, 1s. per vol. 
Leisure Hour, 1852 to 1890, Is. per vol. 
Macmillan’s Magazine, vols. 1 to 26, ts. 6d. 
per vol. 
Sunday Magazine, half-bound, 1871 to 1891, 
Is. per vol. 
Sunday at Home, 1856 to 1874, Is. per vol. 
ews, 1844 to 1870, 2s. 
r vo 
Blackwood’s Magazine, odd vols., 1s. per vol. 


ALEX. D. WALLACE, 11, WesTHALL 
Garpens, EDINBURGH. 
The Pentland Rising: a Page of History, 
1666. Original cover. (Edinburgh: 
Andrew Elliot, 1866.) 
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TYPEWRITER. 


By means of the YOST writing can be done in a third of the 
time ordinarily required ; a dozen copies made at one time of 


writing, and hundreds of fac-similes produced, in conjunction with 
Yost Duplicator, 


The YOST Awarded 
Gold Medals, 


At Paris, Monaco, Kimberley, and Launceston, Highest award 
wherever exhibited. 


The YOST is used by Mr. Rider Haggard, Mrs. Campbell Praed, 
Mr. B. L. Farjeon, and other writers, and in the offices 
of many Publications. 


THE YOST TYPEWRITER CO., Limited, 
4), HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, &.C. 


BRANCHES: 

Paris—36, Boulevard des Italiens; Manchester— 

3, Deansgate; Liverpool—67a, Lord Street; 

Birmingham—73, Temple Row; Leeds—21, New 

Station Street; Glasgow—112, Saint Vincent 
Street ; Belfast—Central Hotel Buildings. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 


GOYERNMENT AND GENERAL PUBLISHERS 
(Also Agents to the NEW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT), 


THE JURASSIC ROCKS OF BRITAIN. Vol. I. York- 
shire, C. Fox-Srraneways, F.G.S. Cloth, 8s. 6d. Vol. 11. 
Yorkshire. (Tables of Fossils.) Cloth, 12s. 

BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. Report on Rust or Mildew on 
Wheat Plants, 9d. Report on Insects and Fungi injurious to 


Crops, 2s. 
FARMING AND LABOUR IN NEW ZEALAND. Com- 
piled by W. B. Percevat, Agent-General for New Zealand, 6d 


POLVNESIAN MYTHO 


AND ANCIENT’ TRA- 
DITIONAL HISTORY OF E NEW ZEALAND RACE. 
By Sir Georce Grey, K.C.B. Illustrated. Royal 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
NAVAL AND MILITARY FUNDS AND INSTITUTIONS. 
By Colonel Gitpea, Commanding 4th Battalion, Royal Warwick- 
shire Regiment. 1s. 6d. 
STATE TRIALS. New Series. ,Vol. IV., 10s. Edited by Mr. 
. P. under the direction of the State Trials Committee. 
; volume contains several nassau Chartist Trials between the years 
1839 and 1343, including Frost’s trial for high treason, and the trials of Feargus 
mnor and Thomas Cooper. Among other trials of toes are those of 
-Oxtord, Francis, and Bean, for shooting at the Sam, = = A Lord Cardigan 
‘before the House of P for his duel with Captain T 
“The trials selected for publication in the present a= tre are numerous and 


fall of interest.”— Times. 

MY GARDENER, Illustrated. By H. W. Warp, F.R.HS., 
Head Gardener to the Right Hon, the Earl of Radnor, Longford 
Castle, Salisbury. 2s. 6d. 

“The book is replete with valuable cultural notes indispensable to the 
millions who are — Serning to Gardening as a source of pleasure and profit.” 


—Gardener’s Chro: 
BATTLE FORMATION 1892 (COMPANY BAT- 
E). By Marriott, 


TALION AND BRIGAD 
Royal Marine Light Infantry, Gospo 
A ROMANCE OF LAKE WAKATIPU: A Legend of the 
es. 
with Itinerant, Statistical, Historical, and other Notes. By RO. 
CARRICK. Is. 

TROUT IN NEW ZEALAND: Where to Go and How to 
Catch Them. By W. H. Spacxman, B.A., President of the 
Canterbury Anglers’ Society. 2s. 6d. 

HYGIENE AND DEMOGRAPHY, TRANSACTIONS OF 
THE SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF. 13 
Volumes. Paper, 2s. 6d. each ; cloth, 3s. 6d. each. List of the 
Series on Application, 


‘LONDON: EAST HARDING STREET, E.C. 


Being Episodes of Early Goldfields Life in New Zealand, . 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


be Anse NEW WORK BY DR. BONAR, 


Philosoph hy and Political Boonomy in ' in their 
HISTO L RELATIONS. By JAMES BON 

Large 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

SECOND EDITION. Enlarged by 56 pages of Recent Criticism. 


The Development of Theology in Germany 
SINCE KANT, AND IN GREAT BRITAIN SINCE 1825. By Pror. 
OTTO PFLEIDERER. Second Edition. Large 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


The Skeptics of the Italian Renaissance. 
By JOHN OWEN. 8vo, 480 p PP » Tos. = This important work deals 
BRU, with the es of Renaissance Freethought, BOC- 

ARCH. POMPONAZZ and VANING by Stud 
an ecede a ly o, 


rsor of the Renaissance,. and 
evelopment of Enlightenment in Europe. 


the history of the 
GEO, ELIOT’S TRANSLATION OF STRAUSS’ “ JESUS.” 


The Life of Jesus Critic Bxamined. 


By D. F. STRAUSS. ‘Translated by GEORGE ELIOT. New Edition 
inzvol. Introduction by Pror. PF ‘LEIDERER. Large 8vo, 15s. 


History of Spanish Literature. With Biblio- 
graphy and ieee by H. BUTLER nn M.A., Taylorian Teacher 
panish in the University of Oxford. 


“« Based on a large knowledge o, a a it is the work of a sound 
scholar and a judicious critic” 


“* The book should have a wide circulation, for it is the wicket-gate into a fresh 
and healthy and luxuriant field of literature.” —GLascow HERALD. 


The Birth and Development of Ornament. 
Fed F. EDWARD HULME, F.L. F.S.A., Author of ‘Symbolism in 


ristian Art,” Heraldry,” ete. "Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 


ous Systems of the World—National, 
Christian, and Philosophic. Twenty-eight Essays on Ancient and Oriental 
Religions, 19 Essays on Christianity, 12 Essays on Philosophic Creeds. 
All by leading English Specialists. With full Index. 832 pp. Third 
Edition. 8vo, ros. 6d, 


The Buddhist Influence on Primitive 
CHRISTIANITY. By ARTHUR LILLIE, Author of “ Buddhism in 
Christendom.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

NEW SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


Comparative Geology, Text-Book of. By 
KAYSER (Marburg). rey: by PHILIP LAKE, M.A., FGS., 
late Harkness Scholar in the University of Cambridge. With 73 Plates 

d 70 Figures in the Text (566 Illustrations in all). 8vo, 18s. 
“Superior to all its predecessors in respect to its illustrations and its thorough- 


ness.” —NATURE, 
Embryology of Man and Mammals, Text- 
By Dr. OSCAR HERTWIG (Berlin). Translated by 
E.L. MARK, Ph.D. With 339 Figures in the Text, and 2 Coloured Plates. 
8vo, 218. To be quickly followed Professors KorscHett and 
Invertebrate Embryology.” 


aphical Distribution of Disease in 
— Dr. ALFRED HAVILAND. With 8 Coloured 


Geogra 
Maps. 


Biology; Text-Book of Elementary. By 

AMPBELL, M.D. (of Guy’s). 136 Cuts. 6s. 

Public Health and Its A cation, 
TREATISE ON. By Drs. PALMBERG and N SHOLME, 182 


Illustrations. 215. 
“4 most useful work.” — CET. 
“It would be difficult to overstate the value of this noble monument of uae 
Packed with information of profound interest to everybody.” —GUARDIAN 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES.—Each 2s. 6d. 
61. Drunkenness. By G. R. WILSON. 


“A cogent and sustained argument on what is at present the unpopular 
side.” —TimeEs. 


60. ' The Eight Hours Question. By J. M. ROBERTSON. 
59. The | Emancipation of Women. By ADELE 


CHARITY ORGANISATION SERIES. 
Edited by C. S. LOCH, Sec. to the Charity Organisation Society. Each as. 6d. 
1. Insurance and Saving. 
2. The Feeble-Minded Child and Adult. 
3. Better Way of Assisting School Children. 
4. Epileptic and Crippled Child and Adult. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 


1, Arnold Bolsover’s Love-Story. By THOMAS 
PINKERTON, Author of “ John Newbold’s Ordeal,” etc. 2 vols 

2. A Living Statue. By GIULIA MAJERONI. 6s. 

3. HadI but Known. By ELLA FORDYCE, With Preface 


by EDNA LYALL. Second Edition. 38. 6d. 
“‘ Miss Fordyce tells her story well.” —ATHENZUM. 


A Manual of Roman Law. 


By D. CHAMIER, 


Barrister-at-Law. 2vo, 6s. 
“ A clear exposition of the ol ts of the subject.” —ScoTsMan. 
Photographer’s Pocket-Book: A Guidc to the 


Practice of all the usual Phot ic Processes, for Professionals and 
Amateurs. By Dr. E. VOGEL. With 63 Illustrations, Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d 


The Bible and Its Th , as Popularly 
TAUGHT. A Review and Restatement. By Dr. G. VANCE SMITH. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

FIRS’ AND SECOND EDITIONS, EXHAUSTED, THIRD READY. 
er: A Companion to the Pocket 
Volume, “Selections.” By E. P. DEFRIES. Introduction by Dx. 
FURNIVALL. Half-cloth, rs. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PaTerNosteR Square, Lonpon, 
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GRIFFITH, FARRAN & C0.| Cassell & Companys 
Announcements. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
Bond Slaves: The Story of a Struggle. 


1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
' A NEW NOVEL 


By Mrs. G. Linnzeus Banks, 


Author of the Slowly Grinding Mills, now running in the ‘“ Newbery 
House Magazine.” 


Mrs. Banks’ Works are now published in Uniform Series, price 
2s. 6d. per vol. 


Through the Night. 

The Watchmaker's Daughter. 
Forbidden to Wed. 

Sybilla. 

in His Own Hand. 

Ripples and Breakers. 


Glory. 

The Manchester Man. 
Stung to the Quick. 
Caleb Booth s Clerk. 
Wooers and Winners. 
More than Coronets. 


Mr. Crark RusseEtt’s Famous Story, 


The Golden Hope, is now ready, in “ The Standard 
Library.” Price 3s. 6d. : 


Eton of Old; or, Eighty Years Since— 


1811—1822. By an Oxp Cottecer. 1 vol. Crown 4to, cloth, 
Illustrated, price 15s. 250 Copies only printed on special hand- 
made paper, with the cuts printed on Japanese paper and mounted, 
bound in bevelled boards and gilt tops, price 21s. 


“ All Etonians, young and old, will delight in a very pleasantly 
written, and charmingly printed and illustrated volume. ... . All his 
chapters are full of interest to those who care for the history of a great 
and unique national institution, but that which bears the great and 
terrible name of Keate is perhaps the most interesting of all.”—7zmes 


{MPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 


William Law’s Defence of Church Prin- 
ciples. Three Letters to the Bishop of Bangor, 1717—1719. 
Edited by J.O. Nasu, M.A., and Cares Gore, M.A., of the 
Pusey House, Oxford. 

Other Volumes in “The Westminster Library” are— 

The First Prayer Book of Edward Vi. 

The Second Prayer Book of Edward VI. 

Confessions of St. Augustine. 

Landon’s Manual of Councils. 2 vols. 

Price 2s. 6d. each net. 


OTHER WORKS BY WILLIAM LAW. 


A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life. Crown 
8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, red edges, price 1s, 6d.; cloth, 
uncut, Is. 


The Spirit of Prayer. Oblong 8vo, paper, price 1s. 
The Spirit of Divine Love. Oblong 8vo, paper, price 1s. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN & CO., 
Newsery House, 39, CHaRinc Cross Roap, Lonpon. 


Dr. Alex. Whyte’s Bunyan Lectures. 
Now ready, in post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


BUNYAN CHARACTERS. 


Lectures delivered in Free St. George's Church, Edinburgh. 
By Rev. ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D., 
Author of “Characters and Characteristics of William Law.” 


“ We cannot too warmly welcome this very beautiful and amazingly 
cheap reprint of Dr. Whyte’s lectures on Bunyan. Twenty-six are 
here included ; the printing is by Constable; and the price is half-a- 
crown. The book should at once sell by thousands, and it will take 
a permanent place in Bunyan literature—we should almost say the 
first place.”—British Weekly. 


London: OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER, 24, Old Bailey ; 
and Edinburgh. 


BOOKBINDING. 

All the styles of Bookbinding carefully and well done. 
THE BINDING OF MUSIC BOOKS A SPECIALITY. 
CHEAP AND NEAT BINDINGS FOR PERIODICALS. 

Please send for a copy of “Price List, with Notes on Bookbinding.’ 


WILLIAM JACKSON, 48, BACK WYND, ABERDEEN,  - 


“ A Fascinating Book.”—The World. 
Now Ready, price 10s. 6d. ’ 
THE HIGHWAY OF_LETTERS; and its 


Echoes of Famous Footsteps. By THOMAS 
ARCHER. Illustrated, large crown 8vo, cloth. 


MR. R. L. STEVENSON’S NEW BOOK. 
Second Edition Now Ready, price 6s. 
ISLAND NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 
By R: L. STEVENSON. Containing ‘“‘The Beach of Falesa,” 


“The Bottle Imp,” and ‘The Isle of Voices.” Illustrated by 
Gordon Browne and W. Hatherell. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “A BRIDE FROM 
THE BUSH.” 
Now Ready, in Two Vols., price 21s. 


TINY LUTTRELL. By E. W. HORNUNG, Author of 
“A Bride from the Bush,” ‘‘ Under Two Skies,” etc. 


POPULAR EDITION, Now Ready, in One Vol., 6s. 


THE SNARE OF THE FOWLER. By Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, Author of “ The Wooing o’t,” etc. 


“Mrs. Alexander has written nothing of late s> good as ‘The Snare 
of the Fowler.’”—World. 


Uniform with the above, price 6s. each. 
A Modern Dick Whittington. By JAMES PAYN. 
The Squire. By Mrs. PARR. 


Just Published, price §s, 
THE SHADOW OF A SONG. A Novel. By CECIL 
HARVEY. 


“A Fascinating story. . . . There isa fine vein of sentiment in the 
novel, and the characters are admirably individualised.—Liverpoo! 
Mercury. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limitep, Lupcate Lonpon. 


SMITH, ELDER, & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ANSTEY’S “TALKING HORSE.” 
Ready this Day. Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The Talking Horse; and other Tales. By F. Anstey, 


Author of Vice Versa,” A Fallen Idol,’’ The Giant’s Robe,”’ 
The Pariah,”’ etc. 


Ready this Day. Sixpence, New Series, No. 119. 

The Cornhill Magazine for May, containing— 
‘*Mrs. CURGENVEN ot CURGENVEN,” by S.BARING-GOULD, 
Author of ‘‘Mehalah,” ‘Court Royal,” etc, Chaps. 47-51.— 
“THE SCILLIES and the SCILLONIANS.”—“*NEEDLE- 
CRAFT.”—* CHARACTER NOTE: The SCHOLAR,.”— 
“THE ARBO i 
TESTAMENTS,.”—“ The COUNTESS RADNA,”’ by W. E. 
Norris, Author of “ Matrimony,” ‘‘Heaps of Money,’ etc. 
Chaps. 41-43. 

NEW VOLUME BY “A SON OF THE MARSHES.” 
Now ready, crown 8vo, 5s. 


Forest Tithes; and Other Studies from Nature. By 
the Author of *‘ Woodland, Moor, and Stream,’ etc. Edited by 
J. A. OWEN, 
A VOLUME OF STORIES OF HUMBLE LIFE. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


A Pair of Lovers; and other Tales. 
Simple Annals of the Poor.’’ By IDA LEMon. 


NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS BY LESLIE STEPHEN. 
Recently published, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


An Agnostic’s Apology ; and other Essays. By 
LEsLi£ STEPHEN, Author of “ Hours in a Library,” “‘ The Science 
of Ethics,”’ etc. 

‘The sceptical position has never been better, more strongly, yet 
more temperately put.”’—National Observer. 


“ NEW VOLUME OF “THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


ust published, 15s. net, in cloth; or, in half-morocco, marbled ed: 
J net. XXXIV. (LLWYD—MACCARTNEY) of 


The Dictionary of National Biography. Edited 
by SIDNEY LEE. 

*,* Vol. I. was published on Fanuary 1, 1885, and a further volume 
will be issued quarterly until the completion of the work. 

Notr.—A new and full Prospectus of ‘‘The Dictionary of National 
Biography,” with Specimen Pages, may be had upon application. 


Lonpon: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, WATERLOO PLACE. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & C0.’S 


LIsT. 


Life and Letters of the Right Hon. Robert 
Lowe, Viscount Sherbrooke. With a Memoir of Sir John Coape 
Sherbrooke, G,C.B., sometime Governor-General of Canada. By 
A. PatcHett Martin, With 5 Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


Where Three Empires Meet: A Narrative of 
Recent Travel in Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, 
Gilgit, and the adjoining Countries. By E. F. Knicut, Author of 
Place a of the Falcon,” etc. With Map and 54 Illustrations. 

vo, 18s, 


*,* This work contains a description of a visit to the Lamaseries of 
Western Tibet, an explanation of our present policy in Kashmir and in 
the countries beyond Gilgit, and of the steps that are being taken to safe- 
guard our interests on that portion of the north-west frontier of India. 


Our Indian Protectorate: An Introduction to the 
Study of the Relations between the British Government and its 
Indian Feudatories. By Cuartes Lewis Tupper, Indian Civil 
Service. 8vo, 16s, 


Out of Doors in Tsarland: A Record of the 
Seeings and Doings of a Wanderer in Russia. By Frep. J. 
Wuisuaw. , With Frontispiece and Vignette by Charles Whymper. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“A series of bright and breezy sketches of life, sport, and amuse- 
ment in Russia, eminently readable and vivid... . . The real novelty 
of Mr. Whishaw’s book consists not so much in the mere absence of 
familiar features as in a gift of vivid presentation, in high spirits and 
good humour, a faculty of keen observation, and a lively turn of 
style."— Times. 


SECOND SERIES OF BISHOP WORDSWORTH'S 
REMINISCENCES. 


Annals of My Life. By Cuartes Worpswortn, 
D.C.L., late Bishop of St. Andrews. Second Series, 1847—1856. 
Edited by W. Eart Hopcson. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

*,* This volume contains the whole of the materials as left by the 

Bishop at the time of his death, and will cover a period of about ten 


years from the conclusion of the First Series of the “ Annals,” which 
ended with the year 1846. 


.NEW BOOK BY THE LATE DR. LIDDON. 
Explanatory Analysis of St. Paul's Epistle 


to the Romans. By Henry Parry Linpon, D.D., D.C_L., LL.D 
late Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. 8vo, 14s. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


The Memoirs of Baron de Marbot. Trans- 
lated from the French, By ArtHuR Joun Butter, M.A. New 
and Cheaper Edition (the Fourth), slightly Abridged. 1 vol. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Parochial Self-Government in Rural Dis- 


tricts: Argument and Plan. By Henry C, Stepuens, M.P. 4to, 


[In the Press. 
Theoscphy or Psychological Religion: The 
Gifford Lectures delivered before the University of Glasgo in 1892. 
By F. Max Mutter, Professor of Comparative Philology in the 


University of Oxford. Crown 8vo, Ios. 6d. 


A Memoir of the Rev. James G. Lons- 
dale, late Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford, By 
Russet. Duckworts, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. With 
an Introduction by Hon. G. C. Bropricx, Warden of Merton 
College, Oxford. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW HISTORICAL NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“MICAH CLARKE.” 
The Refugees: A Tale of Two Continents. By A. 
Conan Doyte, Author of “Micah Clarke,” etc. 3 vols. Crown 
8vo. [On May 8. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY. New Volumes. 


Froude’s (J. A.) The History of England, from the 
Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 12 vols. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. ({n course of publication. Vols. 1—8 
now ready. 


Helmholtz’s (Prof.) Popular Lectures on Scientific 
Subjects. With Se of the Author, and 68 Woodcuts. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


Proctor’s (R. A.) Rough Ways Made Smooth. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Proctor’s (R. A.) Pleasant Way in Science. Crown 


8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Worlds than Ours: The 
Plurality of Worlds Studied under the Light of Recent Scientific 
Researches. With 14 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CQ, New York: 15, East 16th St. 


DAVID NUTT, 270 & 271, Strand. 


REPRINTS OF RARE AND CURIOUS 
MONUMENTS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


For the Scholar and the Book-lover, all sumptuously printed. 


*Malory’s Morte D’Arthur. Reprinted from the 

Original Edition, and Edited by H. O. SommMER. With an Intro- 
duction by Andrew Lang. 3 vols., 4to, sumptuously printed at 
the Ballantyne Press, net £2 10s. 


*,* The only edition which faithfully reproduces the editio princeps, 
which gives a full index of persons and places, a full glossary, and 
which minutely discusses the relation of Malory to his French sources. 
The only adequate edition for the student of Arthurian romance. A 
= copies are left on Dutch hand-made paper in royal 4to at £5 5s. 
net. 


*Painter’s Palace of Pleasure. [Edited by J. 
JAcoBs. 3 vols., 4to, net £2 10s. (Only 40 copies left.) 


Howell's Familiar Letters. Edited, Annotated 


= hog first time) and Indexed by J. JAcoss. 2 vols., 8vo, net 


*Bibliotheque de Carabas.—MNo. 3. North’s 
Version of the tables of Bidpai (1570). Edited by J. Jacoss. Net 12s. 


Nos. 4,5. Caxton’s Veraion of the Fables 
of A®sop (1484). Edited, with a History of the A=sopic Fable 
by J. JAcoss. 2 vols., net 2!Is. 


6. The Attis of Catullus. Edited, Translated, 
and Accompanied by Dissertations on the Mvth of Attis, the 
Origin of Tree Worship, and the Galliambic Metre, by GRANT 
ALLEN. xvi., 156 pp., vellum wrapper, 7s. 6d. net, 


7. Plutarch’s Romane Questions. Trans- 
lated A.D. 1603 by Phi]. Holland. Now again edited by 
F. B. Jevons, M.A. With Dissertations on Italian Cults, 
Myths, ‘Laboos, Man Worship, Aryan Marriage, Sympathetic 
, Magic, and the Eaiing of Beans, cxxviti., 172 pp., 105. net. 


8. The Secret Commonwealth of Elves. 
Fauas, and Fairies. A Study in Folk-Lore ard Psychical 
Research. Text by the Rev. Robt. Kirk, Minister of Aber- 
foyle, A.D. 1691. Comment by ANDREW LANG, M.A., 
A.D. 1893. With Dedicatory Verses to R. L. STEVENSON. 
Frontispiece and tailpiece by J. L. Bogle and J. D. Batten. 

[Ready May 15. 
*,* Prospectus of this volume and of the series will be sent on appli- 
cation. The Bibliotheque de Carabas is issued in a limited edition ot 500 
copies and will not be reprinted. The first two numbers of the series 
are out of print and very scarce. 


Defoe (Daniel). The Compleat English Gen- 


tleman. Edited for the first time trom the Writer’s Autograph 
by K. BUELBRING, Ph.D. 8vo, (xxxiv. 296 pp.) Cloth, 12s. 


*Pre-Tudor Texts.—l. Pearl: A _ Fourteenth- 
Century English Elegiac Poem. - Edited and Rendered into 
Modern English by I. GOLLANCz. Net 14s. 


2. Cynewulf's Christ: An _ Eighth Century 
Anglo-Saxon Epic. Edited and Rendered into Modern 
English by I. GOLLANCz, Net I2s. 


*Tudor Library.—1l. The Life of Pico Della 
hn noe om Translated by Sir ‘thomas Moore. Edited by J. 
M. Riec. Net 103. 6d. 


2. Daphnis and Chloe. Translated by Angell 
Daye (1587). Edited by J. Jacons. Net tos. 6d. 


3. The Strife of Love in a Dreame: An 


Elizabethan Version of the First Book of Poliphili Hypneroto- 
machia. Edited by A. LANG, Net £1 Is. 


Wordsworth and Coleridge. Lyrical Bal- 
lads. Reprinted from the first edition of 1798, Edited by 
EDWARD Dowpan, LL.D. t6mo. (xxvi. 228 pages). Cloth, 65. 


*[udor Translations. — 1. Florios Mon- 
taigne. Edited by G. SaInTsBuRY. 3 vols. square 8vo, of up- 
wards of 5:0 pp., each sumptuously printed by Constable on hand- 
made paper and bound in buckram, £2 $s. 


*,* To be published in this Series shortly—-The Golden Asse 
of Apuleius, translated out Latine into English by WILLIAM 
ADLINGTON, and The Aethiopian Historie of Heliodorus, 
Englished by THoMAS UNDERDOWNE, both edited by CHARLES 
WHIBLEY. Prospectus on application. 


_B.—All Books marked with an Asterisk in above List are printed in 
limited issues aad will not 62 reprinted, Of the majority, only a few copies 


|. remain for sale. .-. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


In handsome demy 8vo, cloth, price 20s. 


ST, PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 
LIBRARY, 


A CATALOGUE of BIBLES, RITUALS, RARE BOOKS, WORKS 
relating to LONDON, and especially to ST. PAUL’S CATHE- 
DRAL, including a large Collection of PAUL’S CROSS 
SERMONS. AlsoMAPS, PLANS, and VIEWS of LONDON and 
of ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. By W. SPARROW SIMPSON, 
D.D., F.S.A. Sub-Dean and Librarian of St. Paul’s. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, with q 


-Tilustrations, price 7s. 6d. 


DANTE’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS; 


Or; “ The Passage of the Blessed Soul from the Slavery of the Present 

Corruption to the Liberty of Eternal Glory.” (Dante’s Letter to 

’ CanGrande.) With NOTES ON THE WAY by Emetia RussELt 
Gurney. 


Pginted in quaint 24mo size, in old-faced type, on antique paper, and 
* bourid in sage green in the style of the Tudor period, price 3s. 6d. 
each volume. In Roxburgh binding, with gilt top, price 5s. each 
net. Large-paper Copies (75 only), printed on Hand-made Paper, 
for sale in England, 15s. each net. 


THE THIRD VOLUME OF THE ELIZABETHAN LIBRARY 


A BOWER OF DELIGHTS: 


Being Interwoven VERSE and PROSE from the WORKS of 
NICHOLAS BRETON. Edited by Dr. A. B. Grosart, Editor 
of the “Fuller Worthies Library.” 

Opinions of the Press on the former Volumes in the Series. 

“ We have here much riches in little room.”— Votes and Queries. 

“ These quaint-looking volumes of the ‘ Elizabethan Library’ are in 
themselves most readable, and well calculated to stimulate interest in 
the noblest of Englishmen and in the less known literature of the 
‘ spacious times’ in which they lived.”—Speaker. 

“Mr. Grosart is to be congratulated on the admirable collection of 
extracts which he has so suitably arranged.”—Public Opinion. 


Full Prospectus post free. Subscribers names for the Series 
now being received. 


In demy 8vo, strongly bound in buckram, and printed on good paper, — 
with broad margin for Notes and Additions, price £1 7s. 6d, net. 


THE NEW (SIXTH) VOLUME OF 


BOOK PRICES CURRENT: 


Being a RECORD of the PRICES at which BOOKS have been SOLD 
at AUCTION, with the TITLES and DESCRIPTIONS in FULL, 
the CATALOGUE NUMBERS, and the NAMES of the 
PURCHASERS. From December, 1891, to November, 1892. 

“Valuable to booksellers and still more to bookbuyers.”—Athenaum, 
*," A few Copies only of Vols. II. to Y. are left. Vol. I. is 
quite out of print, and is fetching five times its original price. 


In tasteful crown 8vo, cloth price 5s. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT AND 
THE NEW CRITICISM. 


In reply to DRIVER and WELLHAUSEN. By the Right Rev. 
ALFRED BLOMFIELD, D.D., Bishop Suffragan of Colchester. 


In tasteful foolscap 8vo, price 2s. 


A METAPHYSICAL OCTAVE; 


NOTES TOWARDS THEOLOGICAL HARMONY. By C. Heriman. 


Contents: EVIDENCE—A TRILOGY—RELIGION—FAITH 
—IN ARTICULO MORTIS—POST-MORTEM—RESURREC- 
TION—ETERNITY—FRACTIONAL RESURRECTION. 


“A series of short and truly thoughtful essays.”—Christian Life. 


In tasteful foolscap 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


TWO-FOLD LIFE; 


Or, SPIRIT SONGS. By R. Atreyne Harris, Author of “ Solitary 
Song,” etc. 


“We welcome this volume. The verses are nearly all of a religious 
character, and there is really good poetry in some of them. The 
writer’s ideals are inspiring.”— Rock. 


In handsome crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


AS THE ANGELS; A Srory. 


“There is a freshness and natural tone which makes this story very 
attractive. There is genuine literary power shown in its telling, and 
the pathetic element which pervades it is refined and elevating.”— 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Memoirs and Writings of Edward Calvert, 
Artist. By his Third Son, SAMUEL CALVERT. With 30 
Inset Plates, and more than 30 other Illustrations in Fac-simile 
from the Artist’s Designs, Strictly Limited Edition of 350 Copies, 
Imperial 4to, with Large Margins; each Copy Numbered and 
Signed. [May. 


Art for Art’s Sakes: Seven University Lectures 
on the Technical Beauties of Painting. By JOHN C. VAN 
DYKE, Professor of the History of Art in Rutger's College, and 
Author of ‘ Principles of Art,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


In Darkest Africa. By HENRY M. STANLEY, 
D.C.L., LL.D., etc. Being the Official Publication recording 
Quest, Rescue, and the Retreat of Emin, Governor of Equatoria. 
New and Cheaper Edition in One Volume, containing all the 
Original Illustrations and Texts. Demy 8vo, in handsome cloth 
binding. 6d. 


With Captain Stairs to Katanga. By 
JOSEPH a. MOLONEY, F.R.C.P., F.R.G.S,, Medical Officer 
of the Expedition. With Map and Illustration. Crown 7 a 

‘ay. 


A Ride from Land’s End to John O0'Groats. 
By EVELYN BURNABY, M.A., S.C.L. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. [ Ready. 


How I Shot My Bears: or, Two Year’s Tent 


Life in Kullu and Lahool. By Mrs. C. H. TYACHE. With 
Lilustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth. [May. 


Japan as we Saw it. By Miss BICKERSTETH. 
With Preface by the Right Rev. the Lorp BisHop OF EXETER, 


Fully Illustrated by Reproductions from Photographs. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 21s. [ Ready. 


‘4 Clear Round.” By E. A. GORDON, M.J.S., Author 
of ** Child Culture,” etc. With 2 Maps and 8 Full-page Illustrations. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. (Shortly. 


Admiral Farragut. By Capt. A. T. MAHAN, Author 
of ** The Influence of Sea Power upon History,” etc. 8vo, cloth, 63. 


Memorable Paris Houses. By WILMOT 
HARRISON, Author of ‘‘Memorable London Houses.” Full 
Illustrated, with Portraits of Celebrities and Sketches of their 
Houses, specially drawn for this Work. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

[Zz preparation. 


The Glacial Nightmare and the Flood: 


A Second Appeal to Common Sense from the Extravagance of 
some Recent Geology. By Sir HENRY H. HOWORTH, 
K.C.LE., M.P., etc., Author of “The Mammoth and the Flood,” 
etc. 2 Vols, demy 8vo, cloth, 30:. Just Ready. 


Essays by Sir Morell Mackenzie. § £Fdited 
by his Brother, A. W. MACKENZIE. With Photogravure 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A Polish Conspiracy ; or, 2 Wandering Star. By 


F. DU TERTRE (Denzil Vane), Author of “ From the Dead,” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


“ A stirring and in parts thrilling novel by ‘ Deazil Vane.’ ”"—Zruth 


The Terrible Gzar: A Romance of the Times of 
Ivan the Terrible.- By Count A.K. TOLSTOI. Translated by 
Capt. FILMorE, of the ** Black Watch.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Have you seen the MAY Number i. (tHE Spectat 
Exuipition NumBer) of 


SCRIBNERS MAGAZINE ? 


It is the best specimen of a Monthly Magazine ever 
produced. Ask éo see it at your Booksellers. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
Published Mon.h'y. Priec One Shilling. 


FASHIONS OF TO-DAY. 


With Presentation Plate, Two Coloured Plates, and about 
Forty Illustrations of Fashions of To-Day, and Fancy Dress 
Costumes in each Number. 


Lonpon: SAMPSON Low, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limited. 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
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